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EDITORIAL 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


O° 4ist Annual Meeting will be held in Cincinnati, March 

29-31, 1945. It will be a war-time meeting, stripped down to 
essentials. But those essentials are so important for the future of 
the classics that a large attendance will be justified, even at the 
expense of some sacrifice on the part of our members who live far 
from Cincinnati. 

On the program there will be papers of general scholarly inter- 
est, by both college and high school teachers, although they will be 
fewer in number than last year. But we shall give special attention 
to two critical problems: how to improve our public relations, and 
how to improve our postwar curriculum. In order to deal effec- 
tively with these problems, arrangements will be made for short 
discussion periods following several papers, and for two panel dis- 
cussions in which it is hoped there will be spirited participation 
from the floor. The subjects for the panels will be: “Postwar High- 
School Latin” and “‘What Can We Learn from the Army Area and 
Language-Study Program?” 

The complete program will be printed in the February Crasst- 
CAL JouRNAL. This preliminary statement is made in order that 
members of the Association may make their plans as soon as pos- 
sible to attend the meeting. 

We all realize that we are confronting great dangers and great 
opportunities. We must take part in the postwar planning for 
American education now, with energy, imagination, and courage. 
May this Cincinnati meeting help us to overcome the dangers and 
realize the opportunities; and may we attend it in the spirit of 
the Greeks at Salamis, for us, too, viv brtp ravruv a&yar. 

WALTER R. AGARD 
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INTENSIVE LANGUAGE COURSES: THEIR BEARING | 
ON TEACHING THE CLASSICS 


6 Boi, success which has attended the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the so-called accelerated courses given to many per- 
sons in the armed forces of our country has for some time been at- 
tracting the attention of others who are interested, whether 
directly or indirectly, in the teaching of languages. And, as is per- 
haps inevitable, the traditional courses offered in our schools and 
colleges are subjected to comparison with those given in the various 
schools operated by and for the armed forces—comparison which 
is regularly unfavorable to the traditional courses. 

The attention being thus drawn to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages has possibilities of leading to some wholesome improve- 
ment in this part of our educational program, provided that 
criticism of traditional courses and methods be sane and honestly 
constructive. Generalizations based on the apparent speed of 
achievement in one type of course and the relative slowness in 
another can be very misleading and harmful. The publicity given 
to intensive courses tends to create the general idea that they are 
certainly revolutionary if not magic, and that traditional civilian 
courses are by comparison virtually outmoded and ineffective. The 
unfairness of such implications is unfortunate. If real improvement 
is to be made in the traditional courses as a result of the experience 
of the various military schools of language, it will have to depend 
on a careful study of that success made with due regard for all the 
conditions involved in it rather than on superficial comparisons 
and narrow criticism. 

Probably, however, the material necessary for making such a 
study, if one is ever made, will not be available for some time. 
Hence, teachers whose interest in achieving better results in their 
language courses has been stimulated by the success of the inten- 
sive courses will have to rely on their own initiative aided by such 
special suggestions and recommendations as may be available 
from other sources. But, unless suggestions are supported by rea- 
sonably wide experience, they should be accepted for what they 
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are worth under specified conditions and for particular purposes 
rather than as a panacea for all the ills besetting the teaching of 
languages. Impressions of the latter sort can be as misleading as 
the unfair criticism I have mentioned. 

Illustrative of the point I wish to make is the emphasis which 
seems to be put on a procedure of language teaching recommended 
in the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, namely, that of combining the efforts of a na- 
tive informant and a specialist trained in linguistics. The method 
may be sound and may have been found useful in certain experi- 
ments,” but it is open to question whether it is essential to the end 
desired—that is, apparently, acceleration of language teaching—* 
even in teaching the languages to which it is applicable.‘ 

It seems significant that only a few days ago at the graduation 
of a class of students in the Navy School of Oriental Languages 
(formerly the Navy Japanese Language School), now located at 
the University of Colorado, the director of the school, Glenn Shaw, 
in his remarks to the graduates made a special point of comment- 
ing on the method just mentioned and of rejecting it. Whether he 
is right or wrong I am not attempting to judge. But the fact re- 
mains that in this school the method is evidently regarded as non- 
essential and is not approved. 

Yet the success of the course in Japanese given here appears to 
be remarkable. Mr. Shaw on the same occasion stated that count- 
less inquiries were being received in his office asking what trick 
underlies the success of the school. Here we meet again that vague 
feeling that these courses must have magic in them. But Mr. Shaw 


1 In particular I refer to E. H. Sturtevant, “The Intensive Language Program and 
the Teaching of Latin,” C. W. xxxvm (1943-44), 15 ff., and G. M. Bolling, “Accelera- 
tion of Language Teaching and the Classics,” Class. Phil. xxxrx (1944), 101 ff. In the 
latter article, however, it is difficult to decide whether the main issue is the question of 
acceleration or the attack on J. Whatmough’s review of Bloch and Trager’s Oudline of 
Linguistic Analysis. 

2 Instances are cited by Sturtevant, of. cit., 16, and by Bolling, op. cit., 101 f. 

* Bolling, op. cit., seems to associate it specifically with acceleration. So too Sturte- 
vant, op. cit., by implication at least. 

‘ Naturally both Bolling and Sturtevant agree that for teaching the classics a literal 
application of the method is out of the question. As to the possibility of a substitute 
they seem to disagree. Cf. Bolling, op. cit., 106 and Sturtevant, op. cit., 16 f. 
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insists that there is no trick other than that of long hours of hard 
work. A few points, however, about the procedures which I believe 
are used here may be mentioned. The direct method is used as con- 
sistently as possible. The students are taught speaking, reading, 
and writing all at once. Formal grammar is disregarded.* The 
teachers employed are chiefly Japanese (a few are Americans who 
have an adequate knowledge of Japanese), but are not simply in- 
formants working in conjunction with specialists in linguistics. 
Further, any comparison of intensive and traditional courses 
and any suggestions for improving the latter should take account 
of other conditions prevailing in one school or another in which 
intensive courses are given. The following are characteristic of 
the school, I have had a limited opportunity of observing: 1. The 
students admitted are well above average in ability. Usually they 
have membersbip in Phi Beta Kappa or scholastic records equiva- 
lent to such membership. 2. The classes are small, being limited to 
an average of five or six students. 3. The students are concerned 
with nothing but the language for which they are enrolled.’ 
Perhaps it will seem by now that I am trying to oppose the idea 
of attempting to improve either in time required or in any other 
way the teaching of foreign languages in schools and colleges. But 
that is not my intention. I shall welcome, as I am sure all other lan- 
guage teachers will, any sound means that may be forthcoming to 
make progress more rapid for students of foreign languages. Nor 
am I questioning the possibility of profiting greatly by observing 
the practices employed in the intensive courses. But in our enthus- 
iasm for improvement we should try to avoid focusing our atten- 


§ Sturtevant, op. cit., 15, objects to the teaching of writing at the outset. Here, how- 
ever, it seems to work satisfactorily. 

* Some students to whom I have talked here think that some discussion of grammar 
would be helpful. 

7 Incidentally it may be asked whether the terms acceleration and accelerated, freely 
used as they are in references to these language courses, are appropriately used. Mea- 
sured in terms of months, the courses offered here are all short, but their shortness can 
be misleading. Japanese, for example, requires fourteen months at twelve hours per day 
(theoretically at least), of which three are spent in class. That is the equivalent in time 
of nearly fifteen semesters of traditional five-hour courses, with allowance for two hours 
of preparation for each class meeting. Considered in this way, the work does not seem so 
much accelerated though it is certainly intensive. 
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tion on a few points to the neglect of others which may be of equal 
significance. For the teaching of languages to members of the 
armed forces seems to be done, in some places at least, under con- 
ditions which can never be duplicated for civilian students. Never- 
theless, there is good reason to expect that more effective modern- 
language courses in schools and colleges will result from the appli- 
cation of practices found useful in the intensive military courses. 
Apparently, however, there is little reason to expect that much 
that may prove its worth for teaching modern languages will also 
be applicable to the teaching of Greek and Latin. Herein lies a 
challenge to us who teach the classics; for we shall wish to realize 
an improvement in our work comparable to what may reasonably 
be expected in modern languages, but we shall probably have to 
devise our own means of improvement without much help from 
the intensive programs.’ And, since speed of accomplishment, ap- 
parent or real, looms large in our view of the intensive courses, we 
may well consider the possibility of enabling students to acquire 
a grasp of Greek and Latin more rapidly than they are now doing. 
No doubt the teaching of these languages is much slower generally 
than it should be—a situation for which, in my opinion, we have 
the Classical Investigation to thank, at least in part. Certain 
recommendations of the Investigation are aimed, apparently, at 
making the progress of students slow and easy. Slow indeed we 
have made it; whether we have also made it easy, I seriously 
doubt. At any rate we should consider whether we have offered a 
challenge to the student’s ability to take hold of a language and 
whether we have made it possible for a student to realize a satis- 
factory sense of real achievement. At this point one method sug- 
gested by the Director of the Navy School of Oriental Languages 
will prove valid—the method of hard work. If a teacher of Greek 
and Latin can get that from students of reasonable ability, satis- 
factory results will almost certainly come, and come rapidly. 
Kart KELCHNER HULLEY 
University of Colorado 


* On this point it will be interesting and instructive to hear from those classicists 
who have been enrolled in the intensive courses. I know several who are, or have been, 
students in the Navy School here. 














ROMAN RELIGION WITH ESPECIAL 
RELATION TO VERGIL* 


Te student of Roman religion has a thorny path to tread, 

for genuine Roman religion—I mean the early and homely 
type usually associated with the name of Numa Pompilius and 
sometimes called the religion of Numa—was almost a meaningless 
survival even when Varro and Cicero were boys. To be sure, Ovid 
writes that he had jumped over the heaps of burning bean straw 
when he was a boy in Sulmo when the people celebrated the 
festival of Pales, but he seems to have confused the city and rural 
rites pretty completely when he tried to set it down for his con- 
temporaries and us. 

But difficult as the task is, we can still make out a great deal 
about the earliest Roman religion, especially if we keep con- 
stantly in mind what kind of people these early Romans were 
and what they needed to make their lives successful. A close 
study of the Fasti Anni Iuliani, as printed in the C/L (1’, pp. 
205-339), together with Mommsen’s great modern commentary, 
and the ancient commentary of Verrius Flaccus in the Fast 
Praenestini, will be of the utmost help, for although these Fasti, 
as we have them, are comparatively late, they probably represent 
traditional material of very great antiquity. If fate had permitted, 
we might have had also the Antiquitates Rerum Divinarum of 
Varro, but as it is, we have only fairly liberal extracts from the pen 
of St. Augustine. The loss of Varro’s book is made up for after a 
mild and delightful fashion by the Fasti of Ovid, but Ovid is too 
facile a poet to be a very good scholar, and, besides, he covers only 
the first six months of the year. 

But even so, let us proceed. 

The earliest Romans of whom we have any knowledge were cer- 
tainly herdsmen and farmers, and their needs were such as ordinary 
herdsmen and farmers have. Some of these needs, in fact most of 
them, could be met by their own exertions, but matters of weather, 
crops, insect control, health, birth, death, the troublesome spirits 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Chicago, April 24, 1943. Published at the request of President Dunham. 
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of the dead—all these and more were distinctly beyond their 
control. Under such conditions of comparative helplessness it 
seems almost universally true that human beings look to some 
power outside themselves for help. The result may be the rise of 
magic or of religion, or perhaps both. 

We are here concerned only with religion, and that too with 
religion in its broadest aspect. What is it? To define religion in 
terms broad enough to include every genuine religious experience 
and yet have it vital enough to mean something is exceedingly 
difficult, but I am glad to pass on a definition that I ran across 
many years ago in the hope that it may set you to thinking as it 
did me. “Religion,” says Ira Howarth,’ “ is the effective desire 
to be in right relation with the power visible in the universe.” 

Now our early Romans, herdsmen and farmers all, did have that 
concept of Jupiter as god of the sky, responsible for sunlight and 
rain, and did their best to keep in right relation with him. In fact, 
Numa discovered a way to make Jupiter come down to earth and 
give him the means of controlling lightning and rain. This Jupiter 
they called Jupiter Elicius.? But in general these rustics were not 
gifted with a soaring imagination, their gods did not marry nor 
have children, they had no theogony; it seemed easier to have a 
god, a power, for each of the fields of need rather than to have that 
type of monotheism which might have grown up around Jupiter. 

It seemed simpler and much more practical to have Janus 
looking after the strong oak door of one’s own modest hut, to 
have Vesta looking after the hearth, to have the Penates looking 
after the pantry. Not much of a “power visible in the universe” 
in all this, you say; but that is because life is too complex or too 
easy for us. There must have been times when Daniel Boone, let 
us say, would have given a good deal to have a strong door be- 
tween him and a bear. Yes, Janus with his door, or rather, Janus, 
the door, can be a great, a saving, power in one’s little individual 
universe—just the kind of a little universe the earliest Roman 
faced. It was the same way with Vesta, who was not only the 


1In International Journal of Ethics, 1903, 205. 
* Cf. Arnobius, Adv. Gentes v, 1; Ovid, Fasti 111, 317-328; Livy 1, 20, 7; Petronius, 
Sat. 44; Pliny, NV. H.1, 140; xxvu, 14; Plutarch, Numa 15. 
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guardian of his individual hearth, but also, to a great extent, of 
his storeroom. Some of the holiest activities of the Vestals of his- 
torical times had to do with the penus and the crops. 

Health too was a matter of great concern to a community in 
which there were no physicians; so it was not without reason 
that the people of Numa ate bacon and beans on the kalends of 
June in the firm belief that Carna, the goddess of one’s insides 
(cf. caro, carnis), of one’s flesh, to be exact, would keep such 
punctilious worshipers in good health throughout the year.’ In 
the same spirit one prayed to Febris,‘ who had a temple even on 
the Palatine. 

But home is not a place merely of food and strong doors and 
healthy bodies. Home is a place where babies are born to hus- 
bands and wives, where children grow up and marry, where loved 
ones die, where the spirits of the ancestors hover around and may 
make trouble unless properly appeased; for all these needs Roman 
religion made ample provision, at least in the olden times when 
people believed. Juno’ was none other than the deification of 
iuventas and was especially developed from that concept of vigor- 
ous youth which we associate with girls of sixteen years. Nothing 
could be more natural than that matter-of-fact Romans should 
make of this indigitation both the goddess of matrimony and the 
goddess who, as Juno Lucina,® brings the baby into the light. To 
helpless babies Cunina’ offered her protection against anyone 
who might perchance cast the evil eye; and Fascinus® himself 
took over the very special duty of warding off fascinatio from 
those of tender years. When members of the family died, they 
joined the multitude of Di Manes, and these latter seem to have 
left the living unmolested except during the period of the Lemu- 

3 Cf. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 130-133, for pertinent material; also Wis- 
sowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer*, 236; Tavenner, Classical Weekly x1 (1917-18), 
98 f.; for ancient authorities cf. Ovid, Fasti v1, 101-182; Macrobius, Sat. 1, 12, 31; 
Tertullian, Ad Nat. 11, 9; Varro, ap. Nonius, 341 (Lindsay); C7L J*, p. 319. 

4 Cf. Steuding, in Roscher, Lex. der Griech. u. Rim. Myth., s.v. Febris. 

5 Cf. Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 135 f. 

6 Cf. Wissowa, R. u. K.*, 184 and n. 2. 

7 Cf. Lactantius, Instit. Divin. 1, 20, 36; Tertullian, Ad Nat. 1, 11; Varro, Antig. Rer. 


Div. x1v, 23a and 23b, ed. Agahd. 
§ Pliny xxviut, 39; Varro, ap. Agust., Civ. Dei. viz, 21; Wissowa, R. u. K.?, p. 243, n. 6. 
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ralia, at which time they had to be exorcised by the master of the 
house with nine black beans and other precise ritual.* The Paren- 
talia,’° we are glad to note, shows that the later Romans had 
succeeded in making a better peace with the Di Manes, a kindly 
ritual that brought together the living and the dead of the clan 
in loving fellowship. 

Outside the house religion was equally active. Venus, strange 
to say, was goddess of gardens and Jupiter had a fairly close con- 
nection with vines and wine. Ceres, of course, protected the grain, 
but not without troublesome interference. Robigo was the Latin 
name for grain rust, and Robigus” was the god to whom the Roman 
priest prayed for relief from this pest, making his prayer the more 
effective by sacrificing a red puppy. Mars was the god of agricul- 
ture in general, and to him some very early prayers of farmers are 
addressed.” Whether he was god of war as well during this earliest 
period is a matter of dispute. Terminus” was the protector of 
boundaries and closely associated with him was the Lar,™ until 
he was moved into the house to become forever bound, at least in 
our thoughts, with the Penates. 

In the midst of these gods and many more the early Roman 
lived and found it both easy and satisfactory to keep in right 
relation with them. He had not found them out through revelation, 
he had never had any great and inspiring religious prophets to lead 
him to the heights of religious ecstacy, his gods had developed out 
of his own needs and his own matter-of-fact life; and so long as 
the Roman remained a simple farmer, very close to the soil, his 
religion was successful, or, shall we say, satisfying. 

Now Vergil was a country boy—a country boy grown to full 
stature, his intellect and his heart ripened by the study of philoso- 
phy and by mingling, even though shyly, with men. If the farm 
families of the simpler sort in the Po Valley had the same kind of 
religion as the simpler farm families of Latium—and I think this 

® Cf. especially Ovid, Fasti v, 419-444. 10 Fowler, Roman Festivals, 306-309. 

11 Cf, Fowler, R. F. 88-91; R. u. K2, 195-197, 

2 Cf. Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome: Berkeley, Calif., Uni- 

versity of California Press (1932), 74; Halliday, Hist. of Rom. Relig., 103-105; Jane 


Harrison, Themis, 194-202; Fowler, Relig. Exper., 131-134. 
3 Cf. Especially Ovid, Fasti 11, 641-684. 4 Cf. Wissowa, R. wu. K.*, 164-174. 
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is a fairly safe assumption—then Vergil grew up in the midst of 
that naturally developed farm religion which I have outlined, and 
we may well ask, ‘““How much of that early religion, that genuine 
Italic religion, has remained as an essential part of the poet’s 
spiritual, or at least mental, background?” 

As a preliminary consideration we must remember that the 
first five books of the Aeneid concern a Trojan hero making his 
painful way to Italy, while in the sixth this same hero explores 
the mysterious intricacies of Hades in a way that no early Italian 
farmer ever dreamed of. Here, then, we should not expect much 
to reward our search. The Eclogues, too, suffer because of Greek 
models; but the Georgics are more essentially Roman. Keeping 
these things in mind, we shall proceed. 

Concerning Janus Vergil has nothing that will tend to clear 
up the question as to whether his name is the masculine counter- 
part of that of Diana” and the god himself a double of Jupiter, or, 
as some think, Janus was merely the indigitation of the physical 
door.”* Indeed, Vergil speaks of Janus as an early king who settled 
and fortified the Janiculan hill, while a little later Saturn took up 
his residence on a neighboring hill called Saturnia.’” The images of 
these worthy early settlers were highly prized by King Latinus and 
set up in the vestibule of the royal palace along with those of 
other kings,* but, curiously enough, this ancient king Janus is 
called Bifrons. Is this an empty epithet, or has the old king al- 
ready taken on the peculiar double face that characterized the 
god? In this same passage Vergil mentions Picus, another ancient 
king of Latium, who was turned into a woodpecker by Circe, and 
who likewise is known as a very ancient god in Latium. But Janus 
is, notwithstanding his early experiences as a king, a truly great 
god in the eyes of King Latinus, for when the latter swears a very 
solemn oath, he does so by Janus Bifrons in company with earth, 
sea, stars, Apollo and Diana, the gods of the lower world, and 
Jupiter god of oaths. Vergil was, of course, well aware of the func- 
tion of Janus as the god who opened his temple doors in time of 
war and closed them in time of peace. Few passages in the Aeneid 


6 So Frazer, Fasti of Ovid, 11, 92-95. 16 So Fowler, Rel. Exper., 125-127. 
17 Aen. vu, 355-358. 18 Aen. vu, 180 f. 1 Aen. xi1, 198. 
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have greater dramatic power than the one in which” king Latinus 
refuses to open the gates of war, but Juno herself performs that 
fateful service. These are the more public aspects of Janus, but of 
Janus the household door, of Janus enamored of Cardea,” of Janus 
god of springs, of whitethorn, the flower of Janus, we have nothing. 
There are, after all, certain limitations put upon a writer of stately 
epic, and we may be grateful for what Vergil tells of Janus. 

Of Portunus Vergil has the mere statement™ that when Cloan- 
thus prayed to the gods of the sea for victory in his boat race 
“Father Portunis himself with his great hand pushed him along 
as he went.” Since Wissowa, one of the few great authorities on 
Roman religion, thinks* that Portunus belongs to the Janus 
cycle, it is worth while to mention that Vergil knew Portunus as 
the god of portius rather than of portae, though Varro seems to have 
known him as deus port (uum porta)rumque praeses.* 

Of Vesta W. Warde Fowler writes:* 

Far more than any other cult, that of Vesta represents the reality and con- 
tinuity of Roman religious feeling; and the remains of her latest dwelling, and 
the statues of her priestesses with no statue of herself among them, may still 
give the visitor to the Forum some dim idea of the spirit of Roman worship. 
This is true. That Vesta and the Greek Hestia are originally of 
the same name and the same function does not need to be proved, 
but it is not likely that the Roman worship was borrowed from the 
Greek. Vergil does indeed represent the spirit of Trojan Hector as ° 
handing over to Aeneas the actual images of Vesta and the Penates 
that he may eventually find a new home for them:* 
“sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia Penates; 

hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere 

magna, pererrato statues quae denique ponto.” 

sic ait et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem 

aeternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 
Indeed, he hands to Aeneas not only the statuettes but also a bit 
of the sacred fire, which he is to keep burning in some way until 
he can set it up in a new temple, wherever he may find a perma- 
nent home. 

20 Aen. vii, 607-622. "1 Cf. Ovid, Fasti v1, 129-168. @ Aen. V, 241 f. 


% R.u. K., 112. % Schol. Veron. on Vergil, Aen. v, 241. 
% Relig. Exper., 137. % Aen. 11, 293-297. 
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Now it is quite generally believed that the Vestals at Rome 
were originally nothing more than the daughters of the village 
chief, and that their homely duty of keeping the chief’s fire burn- 
ing was only another way of saying that in the olden times it was 
difficult to get a fire started, and that it was very desirable to have 
at least one fire burning at all times for the convenience of the 
whole village. Of course it was a reflection upon the maidens if the 
fire should ever go out, and quite naturally, given the Roman’s 
animistic tendencies, the worship of Vesta grew up around this 
fire. When Vergil says that this worship came from Troy with 
Aeneas, he is merely saying in a poet’s way that the worship of 
Vesta was older than Rome itself. 

His awesome regard for her is earlier seen in the solemn invoca- 
tion of the gods of the fatherland—the Indigites, and Romulus, 
and Mother Vesta—to permit Augustus to help a world over- 
turned :” 

di patrii, Indigites, et Romule Vestaque mater, 

quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas, 

hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo 

ne prohibete! 
In the first book of the Aeneid** Jupiter prophesies to Venus that 
in imperial Rome, 

cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 

iura dabunt; 
In two other passages” Vergil speaks of the peneiralia of cana 
Vesta, thus attesting her great age and dignity among the Romans. 

The word penetralia suggests penus Vestae and the Penates, and 
here we have a passing reference to the close connection of the 
goddess with the preservation of food and with various farm ac- 
tivities. But Vergil is an epic poet who finds it inadvisable to bring 
into his story the semi-magic practices of the Vestal virgins to in- 
sure good crops, practices centering around the blood of the Octo- 
ber horse and the Fordicidia.*° Nor does he tell us how, at the 
Vestalia, the wife of the Flamen Dialis was forbidden to consort 
with the Flamen, trim her nails, or comb her hair; and how all 


27 Georg. 1, 498-501. % Aen. 1, 292 f. 
® Aen. V, 744; rx, 259. * Cf. Fowler, R. F., 71 f. 
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these tabus were removed as soon as the penus Vestae had been 
thoroughly cleaned in preparation for receiving the first fruits, and 
the dirt cast into the Tiber and carried to the sea.** To him Vesta 
is the very old and very holy diety of the hearth and storeroom, 
but he omits the cruder magic parts of her worship so dear to the 
hearts of shepherds and farmers. 

We have seen® that, as Vergil tells the story, the statues of the 
Penates were handed to Aeneas by Hector along with that of 
Vesta. This close partnership seems to have continued throughout 
Roman history and is properly presented in that light by Vergil. 
To Vergil the Penates, contrasted with the Di Magni,® are almost 
equivalent to the people they protect,™ are in effect hearth and 
home, are established where their people are established,® ac- 
company their worshipers to battle,*” are sworn by,** worshiped,*® 
and are prominent in funeral anniversaries.*° So far as I have 
noted, Vergil always speaks of the Lar in the singular. In one in- 
stance the Lar is spoken of as Pergamean or Trojan and in another 
as Assarican.” In these passages and a third only one Lar is spoken 
of, though in the third the single Lar is paired with the Penates.® 
Of the Lares Compitales Vergil has nothing; an omission that is 
striking, for it seems likely that the plural concept of the Lares as 
boundary deities associated with Mars and crops is earlier than 
that of the Lares Domestici or Familiares. Nor does Vergil have 
anything about the Larentalia and Acca Larentia, though she be- 
longed to a very old stratum of Roman religion.* 

Of the gods of marriage Vergil mentions only Juno, who is in- 
voked to further Dido’s love for Aeneas,“ and as Juno Pronuba 
is present at the “marriage” of that pair.“ But Vergil says nothing 
of that Juno by whom women swore, as men did by their Geniuses, 
nothing of Juno Caprotina, Juno Lucina, nor Juno Sospita. Indeed, 
the Juno of the Aeneid is no other than Hera and not at all the 
Italic Juno. She presents a difficult problem for the poet, for he 
must reconcile the hostile Hera of Troy with that Juno who every- 


31 Tbid., 145-154. ® Supra, p. 203. Aen. 111, 11 f. 

* Aen. 1, 68; vit, 121. % Aen. tv, 20 f.; vim, 123. % Aen. vim, 39. 
37 Aen. vit, 679. 38 Aen. Ix, 258. 89 Aen. viii, 543 f. 

4 Aen. Vv, 62. “t Aen, Vv, 744; rx, 259. ® Aen, vim, 543. 


* Fowler, R. F., 275 f. “ Aen. Iv, 59. % Aen. 1v, 166 f. 
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one knew was a powerful goddess at Rome, but the whole develop- 
ment is outside the province of the old Roman religion of the 
farm. . 

Vergil’s subjects did not lead him into the religious aspects 
of birth, but of funerals, death, and the worship of ancestors he 
has a great deal to say, mostly in connection with the death of 
Anchises. 

Though Anchises in urging Aeneas to abandon him at Troy 
might say: 

facilis iactura sepulchri, 

both the old father and his son knew that this was not true. Nor 
was it any more true of the Romans. Every Roman wished to be 
duly buried, as Vergil abundantly shows. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting passage is that in which Mezentius, contemptor deorum 
though he is, pleads with Aeneas: 


unum hoc per siqua est victis venia hostibus oro, 
corpus humo patiare tegi. 


He is an Etruscan, but all over Italy men of the olden time prayed 
that when they died at least a bit of earth might be thrown over 
their dead bodies—and the self-proclaimed atheist was not su- 
perior to this common desire, or superstition. 

For the honored dead the funeral service was much more elabo- 
rate, if one may judge from the celebration on the first anniversary 
of the death of Anchises,** with its offerings of wine, milk, blood, 
and flowers; with its address to the spirit, the ashes, the shade of 
the dead; with its altars laden with gifts and especially the suove- 
taurilia; with its great feast. But this is a very unusual occasion 
and closely associated with the deification of mortals. 

For ordinary persons we may assume that they may or may not 
have had a éwmulus erected over their ashes, as Aeneas did for his 
nurse,*® but that in any case the umbra, slightly larger in general 
appearance than the body during life,®° as in the case of Turnus: 


cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.™ 


Aen. V1, 317-330; 363-366; 374-376; 378-381; 1x, 213-215; x1, 22 f.; 100-105. 
7 Aen. x, 903-906. Aen. v, 75-103. ® Aen. vu, 5 f. 
5° Aen. Iv, 654. 51 Aen, x1, 831 and repeated as the last verse of the Aeneid. 
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This general collection of wmbrae seems to be the same as the 
Manes.” These Manes may tremble at the light, but they know 
what is going on on earth, may be invoked at anniversary 
services,” may be prayed to,® sworn by, and may even have 
altars with dark fillets set up in their honor.®* 

It is not strange, therefore, that Vergil follows Roman tradi- 
tion in invoking Romulus as a god, indeed in very august heavenly 
company, as I have already shown.*® In general the Manes, or the 
“good ones,” as they are euphemistically called, were thought of 
as a countless group that dwelt under the earth, with no particular 
individuality. But sometimes an especially worthy hero is singled 
out and becomes either a greater god, as Romulus did, or a family 
god, as Anchises did. In the case of the latter we have unusually 
interesting data bearing on ancestor worship. I do not suppose 
that any people has entirely escaped this phase of religious de- 
velopment. It is a natural corollary to the love we bear those who 
have died and a belief in life beyond the grave. Given Aeneas’ 
great love for his father, it was almost a foregone conclusion that 
he would celebrate the first anniversary of his death with great 
elaboration. Moreover, it is quite clear that in this celebration 
Vergil is setting forth his views on a proper regard for the dead in 
general. You know the story of how Aeneas reminds his followers® 
that, no matter where he might be, he would celebrate this ani- 
versary of the day on which they had laid the ashes of Anchises in 
the earth and consecrated altars of mourning; but now, by happy 
chance, they were again entering the harbor of good Acestes. The 
latter will give them two bulls for each ship, that they may culti- 
vate their Penates and ancéstral gods with a feast. So equipped, 
and with thousands accompanying him, Aeneas approaches the 
tumulus, pours out on the ground a libation to Bacchus—two 
cups of pure wine, two cups of fresh milk, two of sacrificial blood. 
He then scatters flowers and utters this greeting and lamenta- 
tion: 


58 Aen. x, 819 f.; 827 f.; x1, 179-181; xu, 648 f.; 883 f. 

53 Aen. vill, 246. 4 Aen. X, 534. 5 Aen. v, 98 f. 

© Aen. x11, 646-649. 57 Aen. x, 524 f. 58 Aen. 111, 63 f.; 304 f. 
59 Supra, 204. 6 Aen. Vv, 45-63. 
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“Salve, sancte parens: iterum salvete, recepti 
nequiquam cineres animaeque umbraeque paternae. 
non licuit finis Italos fataliaque arva 
nec tecum Ausonium, quicumque est, quaerere Thybrim.” 


You will remember how, upon the conclusion of these words of 
Aeneas, a beautiful snake glided out from the base of the ‘wmulus 
and into the midst of the offerings. Of these it sipped and then 
went harmlessly back under the altar. Aeneas was quite sure that 
this serpent was either the genius loci or an attendant upon his 
father’s spirit; so he sacrificed a double suovetaurilia, poured more 
wine upon the ground, and called upon the “spirit of great Anchises 
and the Manes sent back from Acheron.” His companions join 
him in loading the altars with gifts, more bullocks are slain, and 
all prepare for a joyous feast on the grass. 

This, you will admit, was on the whole a rather wholesome and 
pleasant way of doing annual honor to the dead, ending as it did 
in an abundant feast. We have only to turn to the Roman Paren- 
talia, celebrated annually February 13-22, to discover that Vergil 
is putting into the anniversary celebration of the death of Anchises 
all the features of the feast every Roman knew and practiced. 
It is the poet’s way of saying: “This is the source of your own 
present-day celebration. It originated with Aeneas and Anchises.”’ 
It is well to notice, too, that the Parentalia ended with the cara 
cognatio, or family reunion and dinner, at which all indulged in 
reminiscences of the dead, and all pledged anew their mutual love. 

The earlier and cruder Lemuralia,™ which indeed is a gloomy 
midnight exorcism of the ghosts of the ancestors, finds no place 
in Vergil. All Romans felt the need of being “‘in right relation” 
with their Manes, but Vergil’s Romans had found a more pleasant 
and a more cultured way of doing it. 

Of Venus, goddess of gardens, and Mars, god of agriculture, 
Vergil has nothing whatsoever, and indeed could have nothing. 
In the Aeneid Mars must of necessity be the god of war, the 
father of Romulus and Remus, and so the characteristic god of the 
Roman people. Venus, too, could be nothing else than Aphrodite, 
mother of Aeneas; any other role would have spoiled the whole 


* Cf. Yowler, R. F., 106-110. 
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scheme. The Eclogues and Georgics also owed too much to Greek 
models to allow of any opportunity to give to Mars and Venus 
such long-forgotten fields of activity. 

If we wish to know what gods of the field Vergil thought the most 
important, we have only to turn to his elaborate invocation of the 
gods of agriculture at the beginning of the Georgics.” Here Ceres 
and Liber lead all the rest. The Fauni, the Dryads, Pan, and 
Silvanus are invoked too, but they are gods who delight in the 
woods rather than the cultivated field. In this passage, too, we 
shall find a deep religious feeling which indicates immediately the 
greater seriousness of this work as contrasted with the Eclogues: 

Vos, o clarissima mundi 
lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum; 
Liber et alma Ceres, vestro si munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis, 
After the sun and moon, it is Liber and Ceres who have the place 
of honor with the farmer, the one because she had taught them to 
cultivate the grain instead of depending upon loose acorns, the 
other because he had taught them to grow grapes and mix wine 
with the water that had been their only drink before that. And 
again ,® 
prima Ceres ferro mortalis vertere terram 
instituit,... 
Ceres it was who first taught man to turn the earth with his plow. 
Ceres plus good hard work—that is Vergil’s philosophy, and it 
is difficult to say which he taught with the greater fervor. A little 
further on we read this advice to farmers 
in primis venerare deos, atque annua magnae 


sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis 
extremae sub casum hiemis, iam vere sereno. 


“Especially do thou worship the gods, and annual sacrifices to 
great Ceres pay, working amid thy green crops when winter is 
ended and bright spring is come.” The verses that follow® are 


6 Georg. 1, 5-23. *3 Georg. 1, 147 f. 
4 Georg. 1, 338-340. % Tbid., 341-350. 
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even more effective, and are a true reflection of old Roman feeling 
even though taken in part from Hesiod: 
Then lambs are fat, and then are wines their mildest; then sleep is sweet, and 
shadows deep on the mountains. Let all the country youth at thy command 
adore Ceres; for her let them drench the honey combs with milk and gentle 
Bacchus; three times around the tender fruits of the field let the auspicious 
victim go and let the whole chorus of neighbor folk accompany it with their 
exultant shouts, and with their loud cries let them invite Ceres into their 
houses; and let no one put sickle to ripe wheat before he wreaths his temples 
with twisted oak leaf in honor of Ceres, indulges in crude mimetic dances, 
and sings [Ceres’] songs.” 

This is the best description we have of the ancient Ambarvalia, 
a religious ceremony by which the old Roman tried to avert evil 
from his fields by driving the sacrificial animal, or animals, around 
the field three times, with prayer, libations, obscene dances, and 
songs. To be sure, in earlier times this honor belonged to Mars, as 
Cato tells us quite distinctly,“ but by Vergil’s time Mars had long 
ago found himself confined to the work of war, and Ceres had 
taken his place in the fields. As an indication of antiquity let me 
call your attention to the fact that milk and honey are prominent 
in the libations—these are the gifts that the earliest farmers of 
Italy cherished most highly and freely gave to their gods. In them 
is none of the sophistication of the gift of wine, and it is safe to 
assume that Vergil adds wine here merely because later times had 
made such an addition proper. That the victim should be led three 
times around the field is in keeping with Italic belief in the ef- 
ficacy of the number three both in magic and religion.** The 
shouts of the accompanying worshipers no doubt were an indica- 
tion of joy, but they were also thought to drive away the evil 
influences that might affect the field, for that was the purpose of 
the whole ceremony. The obscene dances and songs unquestion- 
ably had the same object. In other words, this ceremony is a mix- 
ture of magic and religion, with religion distinctly uppermost so 
far as Vergil is concerned. Our poet catches the spirit of the coun- 
tryside to perfection. 


6 Cf. Ecl. v, 75-79. 87 De Agri. 141. 
8 Cf. the writer’s “Three as a Magic Number in Latin Literature,” TAPA xtvm 
(1916), 117-143. 6° Tibullus 11, 1 is entirely concerned with the Ambarvalia. 
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It should be noted that Vergil knows Ceres only as a goddess 
of grain, though some modern scholars would identify her with 
Demeter and chthonic functions.”° Liber too he knows only as the 
god of wine with no chthonic connections whatsoever. The first 
temple to Ceres appears to have been at the foot of the Aventine 
Hill, to have been dedicated in the year 496 B.c., and to have 
been shared with Liber and Libera, the three probably identical 
with Demeter, Dionysus, and Persephone. The temple was Greek 
rather than Etruscan and the systemized service Greek, but never- 
theless Ceres is at heart a Roman goddess, especially dear to the 
common folk. 

Naturally enough, the earth goddess, Tellus or Terra Mater, 
was closely associated among the Romans with Ceres. As Ovid 
neatly says: Ceres makes the seeds grow, but Tellus gives them 
a place in which to grow. Vergil, however, pays scant honor to 
this ancient goddess. He has her present when Aeneas and Dido go 
through a ceremony which to Dido, at least, was marriage; he 
has Aeneas sacrifice to her along with other divinities, but gives 
her a scant half-verse;* he even calls her once prima deorum," 
but this in a passage in which he is especially eager to placate 
local deities. On the whole, she plays a very inconsequential part. 

With Saturn the case is different. Everyone seems agreed that 
this ancient Roman god presided over sowing (serere, satio), but 
the traditions and the worship surrounding his name have been 
so deeply overlaid with those of the Greek god Cronus that it is 
difficult to separate the two. But Vergil knows Saturn as the lord 
of the Golden Age, when men lived without working;” he hails 
Italy as Saturnia tellus.” He tells the story of how Saturn came 
from Olympus to dwell in Italy, found the Latins untutored and 
scattered on the lofty mountains, and brought them together and 
gave them laws;’’ he knows too how in those early times Janus 
settled on the Janiculan hill, Saturn on the Saturnian, afterwards 
known as the Capitoline;’* he represents Latinus as having the 


7” This is especially true of Altheim, Terra Mater: Giessen, Tépelmann (1931), 108- 
129, 1 Fasti 1, 673 £. ™ Aen. 1v, 165-168. 7 Aen. v1, 250. 

™ Aen. Vil, 136 f. % Georg. 1, 125 (by intimation only). 

% Georg. 11, 173. 7 Aen, vu, 319-323. % Aen. vit, 357 f. 
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statues of Saturn and Janus in the vestibule of his palace, the 
former an old man (senex),’® and a few verses further on Latinus 
calls his people gens Saturni, a people that practiced equity and 
self restraint not because of chains or laws but of its own volition 
and after the manner of its ancestor, the ancient god.* 

In all this Saturn is seen as an exiled god of fine ideals who 
gradually fades into a mortal of the kingly sort bent upon doing 
good. But there is nothing here of the god of sowing, nothing of 
the hilarious festival that the Romans knew as the Saturnalia, 
celebrated originally on December 17, but later extended. This 
fits in well with other evidence. Saturn was never very popular 
in his genuine Italian aspects. We have no inscriptions in his 
honor, and this proves that there was no widespread interest in 
him. He had only one place of worship in Rome, the Temple of 
Saturn, at the foot of the Capitoline, and there is no evidence that 
he was worshiped outside of Rome and the Capitoline hill, the old 
Saturnian hill. Vergil has a high respect for him, and that is all. 

In Vergil’s treatment of Pales, goddess (or god) of shepherds 
(the sex is doubtful) we are very much disappointed. Here was a 
genuine Italic deity of the purest type around whom clustered 
even in Vergil’s day many quaint rustic as well as urban rites. 
Ovid knows® the rites well and has given us a delightful, though 
somewhat confused, picture of the celebration. He tells us how on 
April 21 the sheepfold was decked with green boughs and a wreath 
hung on it, how the shepherd prayed, facing the East, to be for- 
given if unwittingly he had trespassed on holy ground, how he 
drank milk and purple sapa from an old-fashioned wooden bowl 
till fairly drunk and then leaped over a beanstraw fire. He tells, 
too, how in the city the Vestal Virgins had mixed the blood of the 
tail of the slain October horse with the ashes of unborn calves 
and then had distributed this powerful magic medicine to the 
farmers to insure fine crops. The whole ceremony was purificatory 
and protective, and through it all runs a strain of pure rustic re- 
ligion. But Vergil has only three brief passages about this old un- 
spoiled Italic divinity. In Ecl. v, 34 f. Pales is said to have aban- 
doned the fields after the death of Julius Caesar; in book m1 of 

7 Aen. vu, 180 f. 8° Aen. vii, 202-204. 81 Fasti 1v, 721-782. 
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the Georgics, which is devoted to farm animals and pastoral pur- 
suits, we have of necessity an invocation of Pales, goddess of 
shepherds, but even so, in verses 1 and 2 Pales shares the honor 
of invocation with Apollo and Pan, while in verse 294 we have 


merely: 
Nunc, veneranda Pales, magno nunc ore sonandum. 


At least she is veneranda. 

Vergil makes no mention whatsoever of the Fordicidia (April 
15), though there is a rich vein of folk religion to be found in this 
rite.® The festival gets its name from bos forda, a “pregnant cow.”’ 
One of these cows was sacrificed at each curia, i.e. thirty in all. 
During the ceremony the calf was torn from the body of the 
mother, burned to ashes, and the ashes taken to the temple of 
Vesta. Here the senior Vestal Virgin mixed the ashes with the 
blood of the tail of the slain October horse, and the mixture saved 
to be used as a powerful agricultural magic at the Parilia six days 
later. No doubt the idea in the mind of the populace was that 
animal fertility and vegetable fertility were part of one great 
process of nature, and thus the fertile cow could contribute much 
to the fertility of the earth. Vergil as a boy must have been very 
familiar with both these ceremonies, yet even in the Georgics he 
says almost nothing of Pales and nothing whatsoever of the Fordi- 
cidia. Why? 

So much for the gods of the house and the gods of the fields 
and pastures. But every farm, or almost every Italian farm, had 
a bit of woodland also, and certainly there was the wild mountain 
woodland that belonged to them all in common. Here dwelt Sil- 
vanus and Faunus, or perhaps we should say, the Fauni. Of the 
two, if we may judge from the epigraphical evidence, Silvanus was 
much more widely worshiped than Faunus. And Vergil knows 
Silvanus not only as an ancient god, but also one that was widely 
worshiped. Of a site in Etruria he writes:™ 


est ingens gelidum lucus prope Caeritis amnem, 
religione patrum late sacer; undique colles 
inclusere cavi et nigra nemus abiete cingunt. 
Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Palasgos, 


*® Cf. Fowler, R. F., 71 f. 8 Aen. viii, 597-602. 
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arvorum pecorisque deo, lucumque, diemque, 
qui primi finis aliquando habuere Latinos. 
This is not the only passage in which Vergil calls him god of fields 
and flocks; in the Georgics :™ 
fortunatus, et ille, deos qui novit agrestis, 
Panaque Silvanumque senem ... . 
Agrestis he is also in the Eclogues,® where he comes to comfort 
Gallus, shaking the flowering fennel and the great lilies which 
adorn his head: 
venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore, 
florentis ferulas et grandia lilia quassans.™ 
Vergil’s Silvanus is indeed a bit more domesticated than his name 
would lead ustopicturehim. 

Concerning Faunus the first thing that strikes our attention 
is the fact that Vergil is not certain whether Faunus is the name 
of a single god or of a type of divine beings of the wilder sort. 
We read :*” 

et vos, agrestum praesentia numina, Fauni, 
ferte simul Faunique pedem Dryadesque puellae: 
munera vestra cano. 
Here there is certainly no slip, for the Fauwni are given double 
emphasis. This passage somewhat corroborates Warde Fowler’s 
view that the Fauni were originally a sort of wild gypsy folk, 
who, shy wanderers in the mountain woods, were unknown to the 
farmer folk, spoken of in awe, and eventually made into gods of 
the minor sort. Their wild nature is borne out by another pas- 
sage,** where Evander speaks to Aeneas: 
“haec nemora indigenae Fauni Nymphaeque tenebant 
Gensque virum truncis et duro robore nata, 
quis neque mos neque cultus erat... .” 

But Faunus is also a very definite single divine personality. 
He is the ancestor of King Latinus,®® and the god to whose oracle 
Latinus goes to seek prophetic guidance: 


% 11, 493 f. % x, 24 f. 

%¢ Cf. Georg. 1, 20, where Silvanus carries a tender cypress torn up by the roots. 
87 Georg. 1, 10-12. 88 Aen. vim1, 314-316. 

89 Aen. vil, 213. % Aen. vu, 81-103. 
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But the king, troubled by the omens, goes to the oracle of Faunus, his 
prophetic ancestor.... From this oracle all the Italic races and all the 
Oenotrian land seek responses in doubtful matters; hither when the priest 
hath borne his gifts and hath laid him down at silent nightfall upon the strewn 
fleeces of the sheep that he has sacrificed and courted sleep, he sees many 
images flitting about in wondrous wise, and hears various voices, and enjoys 
converse of the gods, and addresses Acheron in the depths of Avernus. Here 
then, too, Father Latinus, seeking the answers in person, duly slew a hundred 
wooly sheep, and high upon the backs of these and on their spread-out 
fleeces lay: suddenly from the depth of the grove a voice was borne to him. 
... (Then follows the warning that he should not give Lavinia to a local 
prince, but to the stranger, Aeneas, who should come.) . . . These prophetic 
words of his father Faunus and the warnings given in the silent night Latinus 
does not conceal... .™ 


Here, then, we have Faunus as a god of prophesy presiding over an 
oracle where the rite of inmcubatio,:or temple sleep, is practiced. 
This was a very common type of oracle in Greece, and many think 
that Vergil has introduced a Greek practice here. But it is just 
as likely to have been a genuine Italic practice. At any rate we 
should remember that the name Faunus is possibly to be connected 
with the function of the god. 

Later we learn” that Faunus was a Laurentian god, that at a 
certain spot there stood a wild olive tree which was sacred to him, 
that the Trojans removed this tree to level the battle field, that 
the spear of Aeneas lodged in the root of this tree, that Turnus 
prayed to Faunus to hold it there, and that the god gave a favor- 
able answer to his prayer. Faunus, then, is in Vergil an important 
god in Latium, who not only guides his people by his prophetic 
utterances but also assists them in battle. Aside from the beauti- 
ful ode of Horace,® our evidence for the worship of Faunus is 
scanty, and we are grateful to Vergil for what he writes, even 
though his picture of the god is entirely different from that of- 
fered by his contemporary. 

Pan we need not consider except to say that Vergil, like Ovid, 
seems to infer that he is the god of the Lupercalia.™ 

I confess that ever since I read the story in Ovid of how Numa 

* Cf. Aen. vi1, 254-258, where Latinus revolves all this in his mind when the am- 


bassadors of Aeneas appear at his palace. 
® Aen. x11, 766-783. % Carm. m1, 18. ™ Aen. viii, 343 f. 
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Pompilius plied the woodland deities, Faunus and Picus,” with 
wine, bound them, and forced them to tell him how to bring 
Jupiter down from the sky, I cannot read of Faunus without 
thinking of Picus. Vergil associates them too, for he makes both 
gods the ancestors of Latinus, whether they be gods who have been 
degraded to kings or kings who have been elevated to godhead. 
You will remember how Latinus leads Aeneas” into his great 
temple-hall with its hundred columns, Laurentis regia Pici, where 
coronations and royal banquets were customarily held. In the 
vestibule were to be seen statues of Saturnus as an old man and 
two-faced Janus. Here in the midst of military trophies was a 
statue of Picus, trainer of horses, with his tus and trabea, and 
wearing an ancile, that old-fashioned shield so closely associated 
with the Salii, on his left arm. Of course the poet follows with the 
story of how Circe, in anger because Picus had spurned her love, 
transformed the noble king by her magic art into a woodpecker. 
Now magic is not religion, and we are not discussing magic in this 
paper, but magic is rather close to religion, and I wish very shortly 
to give passing attention to Vergil’s handling of some situations 
where the two are mixed. 

We shall now look at Vergil’s concept of Jupiter for a few 
minutes. First of all, we should remember that Vergil brings his 
hero from the Troad and Greek religion, and that such a hero’s 
Jupiter is of necessity Zeus. Nor does that hero live long enough in 
Latium to discover that the Latin Jupiter is one whit different 
from the Greek Zeus. In other words, we expect and we find 
Aeneas and his companions worshiping a Greek supreme god rather 
than a Latin. Jupiter is, in fact, the ancestor of the Trojans” 
and especially of Aeneas, but too much pride cannot be taken in 
that, for he is also the genitor of the Moorish Iarbas,®* and Turnus 
addresses him by the same intimate term.** To be sure, he was 
father of men and gods,’ but the men we have named seem to 
have thought of him as more personally related than this general 


% Fasti 111, 315-398. % Aen. vii, 170-191. 

97 Aen. vii, 219-221. % Aen. Iv, 206-208. % Aen. x, 668. 

100 Aen. 11, 648; Iv, 238; 371 f.; vit, 558; vim1, 572 f.; rx, 495 (gods only); x, 2; 18 (men 
only) ; 45; 466 (gods only) ; 875 (gods only) ; x11, 829. 
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term implies. Vergil gives Jupiter all the majesty of Olympian 
Zeus.'" He is addressed as pater omnipotens or merely omnipotens!™ 
and once as rex omnipotens Olympi;™ as rex deorum;™ is ac- 
knowledged to be superior to the other gods.’ He is master of Fate 
to the extent that he can reveal the Fates to the other gods,! 
and he holds the balances between Aeneas and Turnus;!” indeed, 
he is almost Fate.’®* He is the personification of the sky,’ is the 
god of weather,”°® and of clouds,™ with particular lordship over 
lightning™ and thunder.™ But in all this he was a mere counter- 
part of Zeus. Even as god of oaths he is merely exercising a function 
that had long belonged to Zeus." Only once have I found Vergil 
localizing Jupiter in the midst of purely Roman surroundings. 
That is when he speaks of Jupiter Anxur as the god who presides 
over the fields of that vicinity. In that same prayer Jupiter finds 
himself in company with Tiberinus and Feronia, two gods of un- 
questioned Latin origin. One wonders why Jupiter Latiaris was 
passed over, that great and very early god in whose honor the 
epulum Iovis was annually celebrated on the summit of Mt. Alba, 
who had the power to draw together all the Latins in brotherhood 
at least once a year around a communion table where each delegate 
partook of the sacrificial ox.” It is unfair to expect Vergil to tell 
all he knew of Roman religion when he was, in fact, telling the 
story of Aeneas and, as a discriminating artist, had to select only 
those materials which would advance his story; but it is a pity we 
could not have had a few revealing verses about the great festival 
of the Alban Mount. Then there are Jupiter Elicius,"* and Jupiter 
Feretrius,“” two of the oldest concepts of Jupiter that Roman 
religion offers—but, after all, much as we may regret it from the 


101 Georg. 1, 322-334; Aen. 1, 223-241; 254-258; x, 100-115. 
102 Aen. 11, 689-691; rv, 25; 206; 220; v, 687; viz, 770; vi1r, 398; rx, 625; x, 100; 615; 


668; x11, 178. 
108 Aen. xii, 791. 14 Aen, x1, 851. 
16 Aen. v, 784; vit, 558; vimt, 572 f.; x, 8 f.; 612; xm, 503 f.; 803-806; 818; 877 f. 
10 Aen. 1, 261 f.; rv, 110-113. 107 Aen. x11, 725-727. 
108 Aen. x, 8 f.; 435-438; x11, 806; 877 f.; 894 f. 109 Fel. vi1, 60; Aen. 111, 20 f. 
10 Aen, 111, 116. 11 Aen. vit, 354. M2 Aen. 1v, 25; 208-210; rx, 496. 
113 Aen, viri, 141 f.; rx, 630 f. 14 Cf, Aen. vu, 639-641; x11, 200; 496; 565. 


15 For Jupiter Latiaris, cf. Fowler, R. F., 95-97. 
U6 Cf. supra, n. 2. 117 Cf. Fowler, R. F. 229 f. 
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antiquarian standpoint, Vergil was not writing a manual of early 
Roman religion. 

Turning now to the older sister of religion, I should like to call 
your attention to the way Vergil handles two passages, one a mix- 
ture of magic and religion and the other pure magic. The first is 
the well-known prayer that Arruns makes to Apollo of Soracte,"*® 
pleading that the god permit him to slay Camilla: 

“Summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
pascitur et medium freti pietate per ignem 


cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna, 
da, pater, hoc nostris aboleri dedecus armis... . 


There is more to the prayer, but the verses we are interested in 
are those in which Arruns says that a great surface is heated with 
pine wood, and the worshipers, depending on their piety, walk 
through the fire, pressing their feet on many a coal... .I do not 
wish to go into this remarkable feat of fire-walking, which is really 
world-wide in its spread, nor do I wish to discuss Apollo of Soracte, 
who must represent some local but very old god whose name has 
been forever lost. What I should like to call attention to is that 
Arruns, the man who does the praying, is an Etruscan, son of 
Tarquin the Proud, and not a Roman; in other words, when 
Vergil introduces a strange religious, or even fanatic custom, he 
gives it a non-Roman background. 

It is the same with the celebrated magic scene in the fourth book 
of the Aeneid."® Here Dido calls to her help Massylae gentis mon- 
strata sacerdos, a priestess of the Massylae well known for her skill 
in magic, but she calls the gods and her sister Anna to witness that 
she resorts to magic only under the compulsion of hard necessity, 
invitam. This magic, then, is far removed from Roman practice 
by race, by time, and by distance. Vergil mentions Circe too in 
passing,”° but Circe is no Roman. The Marsi had magic power 
over serpents, but then the Marsi had always been considered 
backward mountain folk, by no means the cultural equals of the 
Romans. As for the Eclogues, one is not surprised if Sicilian shep- 


U8 Aen. x1, 785-793. 119 483-498, 
120 Aen. vil, 10-24; 189-191. 121 Aen, vir, 750-758. 
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herds fear the evil eye.” No Roman is represented by Vergil, so 
far as I know, as believing in or practicing magic. 

My conclusion is, I think, already obvious. Vergil was born and 
reared on a farm and was beyond any reasonable doubt inclined 
as a boy to believe at least a little in all the simple gods of the cul- 
tivated field and pasture land which are characteristic of the oldest 
Roman religion. Indeed, with his poetic temperament, I am quite 
sure that he believed much more ardently in these simple gods than 
did the majority of his boy friends. But, whereas they grew up to 
be farmers and shepherds in the Po valley and continued in their 
old beliefs, Vergil was destined to learn all that Greek philosophy 
had to teach, to taste of life at its very fountainhead in Rome, to 
embrace with enthusiasm the new order of Empire, to accept from 
the subtle Maecenas the task of re-establishing throughout the 
Empire a genuine love of farm life, and finally to take upon him- 
self the far greater task of giving the new Empire a worthy back- 
ground in tradition, history, and religion. 

For this last purpose the old farm religion of his boyhood was un- 
suited. His reading public had long outlived the early religion of 
the farm, but at the same time, this reading public must be made 
conscious of religion. What kind of a religion was it to be? Phi- 
losophy alone was too cold; something much more warm and ap- 
pealing must be found—something very human. Moreover, Vergil 
knew that religion is not effectively taught as religion, but rather 
through the personality of one who embodies those religious ideals. 
In the struggles of the pius Aeneas he sets before his readers his 
concept of how a noble nature should react under unusually diffi- 
cult circumstances to all the demands of heaven, of family, of 
friends, or even of enemies. To be sure, the hero falters at times, 
and at other times, like Job, he quite properly accuses heaven of 
injustice,’ but through it all he proves to be worthy of the great 
mission he has been given. He persists and he wins. It is what the 
Unitarians call “salvation through character.” 

In order to set up this ideal Vergil had to choose from the re- 


122 Fel. 11, 100-103; vm, 25-27. 
1% On this subject cf. Frank Cowles, “The Epic Question in Vergil,” CrassicaL 
JournaL xxxvi (1940-41), 133-142. 
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ligion of Numa only the noblest parts, only those parts that would 
fit into his lofty theme. That he was forced to pass over much of 
the old-time religion in silence does not necessarily indicate a lack 
of sympathy for the simple religion of his boyhood, nor does it 
indicate that he still entertained a lively belief in it. He was prob- 
ably much like a university professor of philosophy who, reared in 
a country district and by fundamentalist Christian parents, has 
succeeded in modifying his early ideas so that they “‘square” with 
the best that he knows; but with this great difference, that Chris- 
tianity is capable of such modification as one’s religious horizon 
broadens, but the old Roman religion was not. It is likely, there- 
fore, that Vergil felt a kindly respect for the old Roman religion 
just because it was old and was Roman, that he used such parts of 
it from time to time as might suit his literary purpose, but that 
true religion as he conceived it was far above such early beliefs and 
practices. 
EUGENE TAVENNER 


Washington University 




















LAUDATORES TEMPORIS ACTI 


 * ha cgcapsssn of Latin literature cannot but be impressed by the 

dominant Roman habit of expressing chagrin at the social deg- 
radation of their own days as compared with the virlus vetus. 
Passages are usually characterized by catch phrases: vini usus olim 


Romanis feminis ignotus fuit... prisci Romani .. . diligentia 
maiores hunc morem retinuerunt ...ut a luxu perditis moribus ad 
severissima maiorum instituta transgrediar ...simplicitas anti- 


quorum in cibo. 

This very tendency to regard the past with rose-colored glasses is 
disapproved of by Orosius: “But sofar as present wants are con- 
cerned, we can make no just comparison of miseries; for no matter 
how insignificant present evils are, they cause much more trouble 
than those which have taken place in the past or those which are 
yet to happen.’” Obviously, the ancient Romans were not all 
virtuous and prosperous. The fault lies in the old Socratic problem: 
we need a yardstick with which to measure present good and ill 
against what has been or will be. We have the same complaints 
today, mostly on a family scale: “when I was young, we did not 
have, we were not allowed to....” Parents and moralists fre- 
quently protest that all our modern inventions and conveniences 
have caused us to lose the essential simplicity and morality of the 
good old days.* 

Whenever the ancients themselves mention the life of Sallust, 
they do so with disapproval.’ And yet, while he himself lived in 
luxury’s lap, the dominant tone of all his historical writings is 


1 These are random bits of Valerius Maximus 0, ii-iv. Naturally, many types of litera- 
ture can be studied to prove the thesis of this paper. Satirists and moralists (like Seneca) 
are the most frequent offenders outside the field of history, the only type to be treated 
here. Even in history limitations of space prohibit any full consideration of numerous 
historians in Greek during the Roman era (Polybius, Diodorus, Dionysius, Appian, 
Dio, Procopius, and other moral pragmatists), who picked up “comparison” habits 
from the Romans. ? Orosius tv, Pref. 2-4. * Plato, Protag. 356£. 

“ Seneca gives a good explanation of why we tend to be discontented with our own 
times (De Trang. 2, 15), but in Epist. 97 he changes his complaining mind, thinks 
youth has actually improved in the century just past. A very complete discussion of 
“philosophical moralists” is given by T. S. Jerome, The Study of Roman History: New 
York, Putnam’s (1923), ch. 6. 5 E.g., Gellius xvu, 18. 
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criticism of luxury in his own times. The passages are numerous,® 
but since their theme is just one idea repeated, they can be sum- 
marized easily: 

Earliest Romans acted on moral principles and harmoniously. Then came 
gradual strife and economic evils. The most praiseworthy period existed 
between the second and third Punic Wars. Then after the destruction of 
Carthage discord, avarice, and ambition (the offspring of prosperity) in- 
creased—not gradually as before but headlong they plunged the state into 
domestic dissensions; young men became so depraved that they could not 
preserve their own property nor suffer others to preserve theirs. Had Carthage 
remained as a spur, pristine discipline and morality would not have been 
overcome in a period when Romans settled down to enjoy the luxuries they 
acquired. 

Augustine quotes Sallust about a dozen times,’ always to prove 
his theme that Rome even in her glory was full of evil; the Church 
did not start the decline of the Roman Empire. What more forceful 
method than to prove Rome corrupt with admissions from a real 
Roman, Sallust? He repeats at length Sallust’s review of the early 
class struggles and the plunge into decay after the third Punic 
War, when the state was not strong enough to resist the higher 
standard of living its conquests secured, and the resulting lower 
standard of morals. Of course, Augustine will not even grant the 
two “blind spots in decline” posited by Sallust: the golden age and 
201-146 B.c.® At any rate, it is remarkable how this pose of Sallust 
affected Augustine as well as his disciple Orosius. 

Obviously the “decline” theme must have been a familiar topic 
for discussion in Rome, and the efforts of censors to check foreign 
influences show Roman fear of peace with luxury. A faction must 
have opposed Cato’s Carthago delenda, for Augustine devotes 
much space to Scipio Nasica’s aversion to the blotting out of Car- 
thage.® Scipio “feared security, the enemy of weak minds, and he 

6 The best are Jugur. 4 and 41; Cat. 6-13; Hist., frag. from Augustine. 

7 Augustine, C.D. 11, 17 f.; m1, 2p, 108, c, 16-18, 21; v, 12. 

8 The rape of Sabine women illustrates Roman injustice as far back as Romulus 
(C.D. 1, 17). The second period is short, and one wonders why Sallust insisted on it. 


Even here Augustine quotes (C.D. m1, 2ic) Livy (xxxrx, 6) to prove that Asiana 
luxuria came in during the lull, and he notes that the most unjust of laws (lex illa 
Voconia) was passed in 169 B.c. 

* Augustine, C.D. 1, 30-35: he seems to have confused Scipio Nasica the father with 
his son, Corculum, who opposed permanent seats in theaters as luxurious (Livy, epit. 
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realized that a wholesome uncertainty would be a fit guardian for 
the citizens.” Orosius repeats this Nasica-Sallust opinion that 
Carthage was the “whetstone of their brilliance and keenness.”™ 
And it became traditional for historians to mention some exact 
point and cause of decline; some give several, and all certainly do 
not agree with Sallust.” 

The Catiline opens with a superficial evolution from the golden 
age of Aeneas (6-9) to the later potpourri of social ills (10-13): 
then on to this stage enters Catiline—a man typical of his age. 
Sallust assures us that there were but two virtuous men in his day: 
Cato Stoicus and Caesar." Naturally, this is propaganda for the 
popular party rather than his sincere conviction. One fact is sure: 
Sallust’s personal life contributed nothing to remedy the evil he 
complained of: he only preached. 

Livy’s insistence on moral lessons to be learned from past deeds™ 
made him fit well into the group of littérateurs who with propa- 
ganda supported Augustus’ “return-to-the-golden-age”’ policy in 
religion, morality, and politics. He relates the entire series of heroic 
family stories (although any historian would doubt their authentic- 
ity), simply because they depict the inimitable qualities of Rome’s 


48) and gui nolebat aemulam tunc imperii Romani Carthaginem dirui . . . contradicebat 
Catoni. Cf. Florus 11, 15, 5. Paterculus (11, 1) even mentions a Scipio Nasica as an 
example of a luxury bringer. In Augustine’s opinion the mere fact that Cato won 
proves that the Romans even then were lovers of luxury, obliterating an enemy instead 
of withstanding him. 1 Augustine, C.D. 1, 308; cf. 11, 188. 1 Orosius Iv, 23, 9. 

18 Orosius (Iv Pref. and 23) and Paterculus (11, 1) agree with Sallust on 146 B.c. at 
least; Valerius Maximus (1x, 1, 3, 5) picks the second Punic War and the fall of Philip V; 
Augustine (C.D. 11, 21c) quotes Livy (xxxrx, 6) in blaming Cn. Manlius and L. Scipio 
and the army returning from its Asiatic conquests; Diodorus (xxxvmi, 2) says the Marsic 
War was first caused by the Romans’ falling from pristine frugality. Most of these 
opinions differ little in fact. Florus and Tacitus dissent sharply and will be treated 
later. 18 Augustine, C.D. v, 12. 

4 Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, and other ancient historians held that history should 
teach. Such pragmatism rests ultimately on a belief in anacyclosis and, of course, in 
free will. The discussion here (weeping for morals that exist no more) is simply a by- 
product of such pragmatism as Livy expresses in his first Preface (10): hoc illud est 
praecipue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in illustri 
posita monumento intueri; inde tibi tuaeque rei publicae que: imitere capias, inde foedum 
. .. quod vites. Rei publicae is a bit naive: Augustus would have been greatly pleased to 
have Livy’s readers pick out republican precedents for him to repeat during the prin- 
cipate. 
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golden age.” Unfortunately, the very portions of his history in 
which we should look for complaining comparisons (after the Punic 
Wars and the decadent era from Marius to Caesar) are now lost. 
However, we do have two explicit passages: 


I would have everybody consider well these points: what their life and 
morals were, through what men and by what methods in peace and war their 
rule was acquired and extended; let him then ponder how, as discipline 
gradually declined, their morals at first slightly gave way, how then they 
fell more and more, then began to tumble headlong, until he reaches our 
present times, when we cannot endure our vices or needed remedies."® 
[Lucius Scipio and his army in 186 B.c.] returning from Asia were the origin 
of foreign luxury imported into Rome. These men first brought to Rome 
gilded couches, rich tapestries with hangings and other woven stuff, and what 
then were deemed magnificent furnishings, single-footed tables and buffets. 
...At entertainments likewise were introduced players on the harp... 
with buffoons for diversion . . . meats prepared with more care and cost... 
cooks highly valued. ... And yet these instances of extravagance (as they 
seemed) were only the seeds of that luxury which arose later.” 


According to Livy’s Preface (4), Rome in the civil wars simply 
turned to her own use the energy no longer required for outside 
enemies, and secondly, decay was in a sense commensurate with 
expansion: Rome was in distress because of her vast bulk. And yet 
Livy hated revolutions too much to champion a return to the 
small size of his early republican Utopia; he accepted Augustan 
peace and a one-man rule, of which theoretically he disapproved. 
Even if there were no complaining comparisons, just as adequate 
a review of Livy’s attitude could be built up around his ecstatic 


% Quintilian also (Inst. x11, 2, 30) lists these pious ne’er-do-ills: An fortitudinem 
iustitiam fidem continentiam frugalitatem contemptum doloris ac mortis melius alii 
docebunt quam Fabricii Curii Reguli Decii Mucii aliique innumerabiles? Cf. Cicero, 
Sest. 142f; Paradoxa 10 f. 

16 Livy, 1 Pref. 9; the idea is repeated (11-13): mulla umquam res publica . . . nec 
bonis exemplis ditior fuit, nec in quam civitatem tam serae avaritia luxuriague immi- 
graverint.... Nuper divitiae avaritiam et abundantes voluptates desiderium per luxum 
atque libidinem pereundi perdendique omnia invexere (cf. Sallust above, note 6). Sed 
querellae (ne tum quidem gratae futurae cum forsitan necessariae erunt) ab initio certe 
tantae ordiendae rei absint.... He seeshis weakness: he even begins his work with 
querellae. Cf. xxxrv, 4. 

17 Livy, xxxrx, 6. The symptoms of degradation are the conventional ones, most of 
which we associate rather with an improved standard of living. Cf. Pliny, V.H. xxxim, 
148-150; Polybius rx, 10. 
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reverence for stories of Rome’s past generally. Still another source 
of material exists in his military speeches.’* Of course, generals 
may normally sneer at the luxury and indolence of their troops in 
order to stimulate them to disprove their generals’ reproaches. 
At any rate, in the days of Tacitus the imperial armies had to be 
reminded of the disciplina of republican armies in the Punic Wars; 
generals of those days probably reminded their troops of the vigor- 
ous action of Romulus’ men. Did he in turn envy the men of 
Aeneas? 

One thing is certain: most of the historians’ outcry was merely 
conventional and showed little speculation on details or on faults 
peculiar to any given age, much less on adequate reform measures. 
Oddly enough, the long indictment of the vices of nobles in his day 
(4th century A.D.) by the historian Ammianus Marcellinus reads 
much as if it had been copied from the satires of Juvenal.’® But 
the impression given by the historians is that “modern” men are a 
new species—of evil. The instances of decay usually center about 
metals, dyed cloth, entertainments, statues, fine foods; the exact 
date when they invaded Rome is often to be found in the encyclo- 
paedia of the elder Pliny.?? The examples are mere érivia or even 
laudanda: Why should Scipio receive praise because he wasted no 
time taking baths?” Why should debauchery consist of imported 
fish and, in fact, of gastric excesses of any kind?” Dio Cassius even 
notes that Caracalla was “steeped in the licentiousness of Antioch 
to the point of having his beard completely shaved.’ How could a 
man with a ring or a woman with a purple dress be virtuous?™ But 
to the Romans the luxuries imported today became the necessities 
of tomorrow: hence they accepted such changes with conservatism 
and with a conscience slightly troubled. 

18 Characteristic ideas can be found in Livy xxu1, 45; epit. 57; Tacitus, Amn. 1, 42; 
Hist. 1, 83. 19 Ammianus Marcellinus xxvit1, 4. 

2 Pliny, N.H. xxxu, 17-21 (rings); xxxv1, 5 and 110 (marble); xxxvu, 85 (sar- 
donyx); xxx111, 146: Nepos (so he was a laudator also) tradit ante Sullae victoriam duo 
tantum triclinia Romae fuisse argentea; 1x, 104 and 123; in fact almost anywhere in 
xxx! ff., for Pliny is the best recorder of luxuria. 

1 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 8, 12: someone sneers at this: olim liquet mihi immundissimos 
Juisse;” but the Stoic rejoinder to this is: “Quid putas illos oluisse? militiam, laborem, 
virum.” @ Pliny, V.H. xxxv, 162. % Dio Cassius Lxxvumt, 20. 

* Livy xxx1v, 4, 14; Pliny, N.A. xxxim, 17. 
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Unquestionably two of the chief characteristics of Roman 
history are reflected in the titles: Exempla Memorabilia and De 
Viris Illustribus. Of the first type Gellius lists a great number of 
such titles for works written by men like himself; many of these 
were sources of illustrations for the rhetoricians’ speeches. The 
great number of these collections simply proves the Romans’ 
natural tendency to think in terms of Scaevola, Decius, and Scipio, 
rather than of patriotism, sacrifice, and general excellence. Dis- 
paragement of modern times is seen in the fact that nearly every 
exemplum is taken from the republican era; presumably no virtue 
existed during the principate.” Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gel- 
lius are sufficient to represent the class. 

Even the chapters in Valerius suggest that he was a typical 
Roman: de institutis antiquis, de abstinentia et continentia, de 
mutatione morum aut fortunae, de luxuria et libidine. Examples of 
the complaining shibboleths have already been given.?’ Even where 
he avoids these, he gives the same impression by passing over living 
heroes or saints in favor of conventionalized ones from the golden 
age. Valerius (and later Pliny) copies Livy’s account of the decay 
of Roman morals: 


The end of the Second Punic War and the defeat of Philip brought license 
to Rome. Women had luxury laws repealed that had been kept for twenty 
years; yet these women were only novices in luxury (rx, 1, 3). Metellus Pius 
as a youth saw priscos mores; they were changed by the time he had grown 
old. This general even in rugged Spain surrounded himself with A(ftalicis 
aulaeis, epulis, aureis coronis, etc. Such evils he had picked up in 148 B.c. 
while in Macedonia (rx, 1, 5). 


Oddly enough, Valerius did not think that there had been a de- 
cline in disciplina militaris.”* This was the result of his ignoring for 


% Gellius, Pref. 5-9; an excellent list is given by H. Litchfield, “National Exempla 
Virtutis,” Harvard Studies xxv (1914), 62. 

% Litchfield, op. cit., 58-62: he thinks the chief reason literary: exempla collections 
became crystallized before the time of Caligula; moralists kept repeating and did not 
bother to add to the manuals. 

27 See above, note 1; Valerius Maximus 11, 2-4; rx, 1, 1-4. 

% Pliny, V.H. xxxru, 148-150, is interesting, since he repeats L. Scipio-Asia-Attalus 
of Livy (xxxrx, 6; xxxvi1, 59, 5), the above ideas of Valerius, and even the Carthago 
sublata of Sallust. Livy fairly mourns over the decay which permitted women to repeal 
the Oppian laws, and he quotes Cato’s rebuttal in full (xxxrv, 1-5). It is still a problem 
to Tacitus, Ann. m1, 34. 

29 Valerius Maximus 11, 7: decus . . . ad hoc tempus sincerum et incolume. 
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the most part the miseries of the Civil War; with his pronounced 
Caesarian bias he could not have cast opprobrium on a Caesar. 

Aulus Gellius is more interested in Greek and in language oddi- 
ties than most compilers of anthologies; but even he does not fail 
to bestow major praise on the ancients. In choosing a period in 
which to make adequate comparisons of leading Roman and Greek 
characters he takes ab urbe condita ad secundum bellum Cartha- 
giniensium.*© There he comments that the first Roman divorce was 
not given until 234 B.c., to Carvilius Ruga, and that for sterility. 
He often quotes old Cato against corrupt aristocrats and on the 
vices of women.” He even quotes Piso Frugi, a man who claims to 
know the moral platitudes Romulus dispensed at table. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that Roman historians 
were given to lamenting the passing of virtue, but two other writ- 
ers, Florus and Tacitus, are too interesting to be omitted. 

Ordinarily Florus is carried away with delight over the godlike 
Romans who so speedily conquered the world, but occasionally he 
“‘weeps.”’ These occasions, in fact, almost ruin his pretty scheme of 
the “four ages of Rome,’™ since he follows the convention of be- 
ginning the decline after the Punic and Numantian wars—tright in 
the middle of this third age: robusta maturitas.** He also combines 


* Gellius xvu, 21. 

8! Jbid., xv, 21, 44; rv, 3, 2; Valerius Maximus 1, 1, 4. 

% Tbid., tv, 18.7; x11, 24; x, 23. He also quotes (x1, 2) from Cato’s Carmen de Moribus 
a fine passage to show that Cato, too, disliked his own times. Cato, in spite of Carthago 
delenda, thought better of the past (except for Cato ipse). See his speech (Livy, xxxiVv, 
2f.); H. Peter, Hist. Roman. Frag. Nos. 113-115, 118 f. 

3 Gellius x1, 14: someone says wine would be cheap if men drank so little as Romulus, 
to which the father founder replied: “immo vero carum si quantum quisque volet bibit; 
nam ego bibi quantum volui.” 

* Florus, Pref. 4-8; 11, 19, 1. 

% Ibid., Pref. 8. Such a scheme depends on one’s point of view. Seneca the Rhetor 
(apud Lactantium, Inst. v1, 15, 14) puts infantia sub Romulo, pueritia sub ceteris regibus, 
adulescentia terminata fine Punici belli; then Carthagine sublata, quae diu aemula imperii 
Suit ... materia bellorum deficeret, viribus suis male uteretur quibus se ipsa confecit 
(an idea from Livy’s Preface): prima senectus. Seneca then calls the principate quasi 
altera infantia. This plan puts the ills of the Civil War in old age, not in Florus’ robusta 
maturilas. 

Am. Marcellinus (xrv, 6, 4-5) is not detailed, but he agrees with Florus: Rome’s con- 
quests were made in the man stage, then willed to the old age of peace during the Empire 
(by the 4th century the old age had been prolonged quite some time). Marcellinus 
ignores the civil wars, does not try to explain them away, as does Florus. 
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Sallust and Livy: Carthage was the whetstone of Rome’s great- 
ness;** and “‘the conquest of Syria corrupted us, and so did the sub- 
sequent acquisition of the estate of the king of Pergamum; such 
wealth and riches ruined the age’s morals and overwhelmed the 
state, which sank down in its own vices as in a common sewer.’”” 
At the door of such luxury he then throws the Gracchi, Italian 
citizenship-gladiator-slave wars, and the civil strife of Marius, 
Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Now this obviously ruins his scheme. Hence he divides the third 
period into two parts: the first century, of anni pii, aurei, sine 
flagitio, sine scelere... sincera ...innoxia integritas, and the 
second half, with many domestic distractions but “equally glorious 
for the renown of warlike exploits abroad which distinguished it.’”** 
In another passage* he almost feels that Rome should have stopped 
her conquests after, or even before, the acquisition of Sicily or 
Africa. To us this seems inconsistent with the ejaculations over 
Roman conquests abroad even in the midst of domestic decline and 
his attribution of this very decline to the wealth gained by conquest. 
The answer is that he probably copied the complaints of his pred- 
ecessors; his own feeling was always one of pride in anything 
Roman. 

Presumably following the republican bias of Livy,*® Florus does 
not consider the principate worthy of praise, since this is the fourth 
age (senectus), in which the state inertia Caesarum . . . consenuit. 
At this point, however, he quickly adds that Trajan, then in power, 
is the cause of a second childhood—in a good sense.” 

Tacitus was one writer who was not simply following a tradition; 
he was personally obsessed with the idea that.from the start of the 
principate there existed nihil usquam prisci et integri moris.“ Even 

% Florus, 11, 15, repeats Sallust’s Cato vs. Nasica on Carthago delenda. 

37 [bid., 111, 12, 8. 

% Tbid., 11, 12, 2 and 4. He praises conquest, yet blames conquest for decay. 

8 Tbid., 111, 12, 6. 

“ Livy’s discussion of the civil wars is lost; possibly he complained where in the 
extant epitome (109) we find: causae civilium armorum et initia referuntur. However, 
the material of epit. 57 and that given above (notes 16 and 17) show sufficiently that 
the above ideas are not original thinking on the part of Florus. 

41 Florus, Pref. 8: senectus imperii quasi reddita iuventute revirescit. 


“ Tacitus, Ann. 1, 4, 1. It is rather difficult to reconcile his teaching from past models 
of virtue with the belief in fate or destiny he often notes. 
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at the age of twenty he was a laudaior temporis acti* in his Dia- 
logus.“ The Agricola opens with remarks about virtus and bona 
conscientia.® He was so disgusted with the luxury and lack of dis- 
cipline in the imperial armies that he even lauded the German Ar- 
minius as much closer to what Romans were of old.” 

Tacitus’ real attitude is shown by his taking advantage of all 
opportunities to discuss, or give full speeches on, sumptuary 
legislation. Passages such as I have in mind are: 


The Haterius-Fronto-Piso tirade against decline, with Tiberius’ answer 
that “when morals really declined, a reformer would not be wanting.” Asinius 
Gallus helps the emperor with the modernist’s rebuttal: standards have 
changed; old Fabricius was poor because he lived in poor times; modern men 
of noble rank need to have a few comforts to relieve the cares engendered by 
statescraft. The reform ceases.‘ 


Tiberius sends a long letter to the Senate treating of the growth of social 
evils, showing that any effective remedies would have to be too cutting to be 
popular. He commends those officials who are censoring the usual luxuries: 
gold, silver, slaves and large estates, fine clothes—IF they do not try to fix 
the opprobrium of a reform on him. He thinks that worse than such luxuries 
is the fact that for them and even for necessities Rome must be dependent 
on imports from abroad. 


Much in the same vein is Messalinus’ opposition to Caecina’s demand that 
no wives accompany provincial magistrates, on the ground that women are 
the root of all evil. Messalinus contends that not all women are worthless, 
nor all husbands the sort that can be led around by the nose; discarding the 
old Oppian laws curbing women is not automatically tantamount to the fall 
of the Roman Empire.*® 


In all these cases Tacitus insinuates that Tiberius is always on the 


8 Horace, A.P. 173. 

“ 18 and 19; but Tacitus’ own view on the decline of oratory is put into the mouth 
of Maternus, 33-41. 

% Agricola 1; cf. 3. 

“ Ann. 11, 88, 3. 

* Tbid., 11, 33. 

 Tbid., 111, 52-54. 

 Tbid., 111, 33 f. There is much the same rebuttal in Ann. xrv, 20 f., where the idea 
of new theater seats brings up a contrast of present-day effeminacy with Plautine times, 
when men stood so as not to like the entertainment too much. The answer given is: 
our ancestors staged entertainment as luxuriously as their purse and talents allowed. 
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modern side, opposing reactionary reform.” He certainly gives the 
impression that, had he himself been present in the Senate, he 
would have thrown strong support to the moralists’ position. In 
fact, while it is possible that Stoic influence may have at the time 
made reform measures a common topic, these speeches may have 
been touched up, if not composed in their entirety, by Tacitus him- 
self. 

Tacitus’ digressions on the growth of laws in the Annals and on 
the civil wars before the principate in the Histories also deserve 
comparison. In the earlier work he is simply copying the historians’ 
tradition (in phrases already much repeated in this paper) : 


The passion for power (ever innate in man) increased and broke out as the 
territory ruled grew in size. Equality was kept by the state as long as it re- 
mained in moderate circumstances. But when the world had been subdued and 
all rival states had been destroyed and men had leisure to covet wealth to 
enjoy in security, the early conflicts between patricians and plebeians were 
kindled anew: civil wars—Marius—Sulla—Pompey—Caesar. . . . Henceforth 
men’s sole object was the supreme power. . . . These reflections on the char- 
acter of ancient and modern times have carried me far from my subject." 


But when he came to write the Annals, he had fully convinced 
himself that the principate was indeed the epitome of all evils.” 
The imperial peace begot sycophancy and luxury, whereas military 
expansion (as during the Republic) would have obviated such mis- 
eries.™ Even the age of Augustus was no golden age to him: wars 
of conquest would have been better than slavery to a prince and 


*° True in all the cases, but especially 11, 33, 6, where Tacitus sneers at the rebuttal 
of Gallus as hiding his own and others’ vices sub honestis nominibus. Actually the re- 
formers were far from the real source of decay. 

Ann. 1, 55, 5: Tacitus admits here that the table frugality of a Vespasian did 
more to remove the gluttony habit in vogue after the battle of Actium than any reform 
legislation could do. 

| Hist. 1, 38. I have tried to reproduce the feeling of the passage rather than give an 
exact translation. 

® Ann. 111, 26-28: the theme is, the more laws, the more corrupt the society; the end 
of the Republic, naturally, is also criticized, but it is the principate in which galling 
servitude and spies began. 

§ Ibid., 1v, 32, 4: princeps proferendi imperi incuriosus erat; so also Hist. 1, 38, 4: 
ignavia principum. Cf. 1, 89; 11, 37; and Amn. 1, 2 and 4. Yet even in this Tacitus is not 
consistent; he admits (Hist. 1, 2) that there were all kinds of wars and strife during the 


Empire. 
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table gluttony—begun after Actium, when there was nothing to do 
but enjoy the fruits of past conquest.™ Tacitus likewise complains 
that he is confronted with a ‘‘wearisome monotony of subject 
matter’ compared with the variety of civil strife and wars at the 
command of historians of ““Rome of the old days.’ In fact, he is 
none too critical of Gracchus and later demagogues; they were at 
least active.®” 

Now all this is not very consistent. In the first place, he admits 
that not all the past was virtuous®* and that his own age produced 
imitable examples—mostly noble senators persecuted by cruel 
princes; even some emperors “combined Empire with freedom,” 
as Nerva, Vespasian, and Trajan.®® Secondly, he forgets that the 
end of the Republic was no picnic and that the evils of this very 
Republic made possible the revolution he detests. He forgets that 
conquests must ultimately stop and that peace is the goal men 
seek.®® While constantly advocating war to reduce indolence and 
luxury, he still admits that the very vices in which the Empire 
rotted were acquired by wars against foreign states." The imperial 
improvement in provincial administration he ignores, even while 
admitting it.” It is his prejudice against one-man rule that makes 
him put in the principate the very vices his predecessors imputed 
to the period after the Punic Wars. 

The truth is that Tacitus would not have liked the Republic 
had he lived in it. His ideas that “the fewer the laws the better the 
society’® and “the Twelve Tables, the last specimen of equitable 

5 Ann. 11, 55, 1; 1, 2 and 4. 

5 Tbid., rv, 33, 3. 

% Tbid., IV, 32, 1. 

57 Tbid., 111, 27, 3; Hist. ut, 51. In 11, 38, 2 he simply follows Livy. 

58 Ann. 111, 55, 6: nec omnia apud priores meliora, sed nostra quoque aetas multa 
laudis et artium imitanda posteris tulit. So also Hist. 1, 3, 1. But while admitting some 
errors in the past, he quotes (111, 51, 5) Sisenna to make the errors into virtue: tanto 
acrior apud maiores . . . flagitiis paenitentia fuit. 

5° Hist.1, 1,5; Ann. m1, 55, 3; Agr. 42, 5 and 3, 1; by contrast, however, Tiberius and 
Nero made him pine for republican felicity. Were Domitian included in the Histories, 
we should certainly have more “pining.” 

60 So says Sallust, Epist. ad Caesarem 2, 3f. 

1 ist. 11, 38. 


82 Ann. I, 2, 2. 
83 Ann. 111, 26. 
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legislation,’ show that Tacitus saw the Republic through the mist 
of time.® Like other Romans, he dreamed of a political Utopia, in 
which a very high standard of living could certainly not have 
existed. 

Biographers like Suetonius report degradation without qualms, 
possibly even with delight. As for writers of epitomes, they were 
too interested in crowding facts into a short space to waste it on a 
diagnosis of moral decline; Florus and Paterculus are the excep- 
tions. More passages might be taken from writers on memorable 
men, deeds, and sayings,“ and from extant fragments of the annal- 
ists. Likewise, the evidence in this study might well be broadened 
by culling from Cicero, Seneca, Juvenal, and the elder Pliny. We 
must remember, too, that the Romans were often praisers of the 
ancients in rhetorical and literary fields.** Some affected greater 
pleasure in Lucilius than in Horace, in Ennius than in Vergil.® 
Horace often objects to such an affectation.” 

The exactness of the historians’ attempts to date the decline” 
is almost as ludicrous as the conventional lists of luxurious items 
associated with it. If decay began with literature, games, metals, 
and statues, then Rome began to die before the obliteration of 
Carthage. Some historians blame luxuries; others stress the fall of 
Carthage or even the subjugation of all enemies that might have 
kept Rome on guard; then with inconsistency others blame too 
much size and conquest. However, with the exception of those who 


& Tbhid., 27. 

8 Cf. S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius: New York; Macmillan Co. 
(1904), 58, 29. 

66 Men like Hyginus, Nepos, and the incerti authors of such anthologies generally do 
not draw the contrast but imply such by their picking only ancient models of virtue on 
whom to hang hoary moral adages. 

67 It is probably to such pioneers that the ideas of Pliny, Sallust, and Livy might be 
traced. For examples, cf. H. Peter, Hist. Roman. Frag.: Piso (Nos. 8, 34); Fabius, who 
even blames Sabines (No. 20); Fenestella (Nos. 12, 14, 25); Cremutius (Test. 7, No. 3). 

88 E.g. Martial v, 10, 4; vim1, 69, 1; Quintilian x, 1, 93; Pliny, Ep. 1, 16. 

6 Cf. Tacitus, Dial. 18. 

7 Horace, Serm. 1, 10, 50-55; A.P. 173. 

7 See above, note 12. Salust gives 146 B.c.; he stresses luxury but does not dwell on its 
coming from eastern conquests. In the following dates and causes it will be noted that 
some historians give more than one set: 
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saw evil only in the Empire, most of the historians are not far 
apart. The fact is, all the causes given may have contributed to the 
supposed decline. Not all blame the same Romans for importing 
luxuries; Mummius and Flamininus seem to have escaped the in- 
dex finger. In spite of differences, certain hackneyed phrases are 
repeated,” showing that the complaints were traditional rather 
than the result of individual speculation or conviction. 

Roman historians, then, as a class were in agreement with Taci- 
tus’ prayer to contemporaries: Haec nobis in maiores certamina ex 
honesto maneant!™ 

EDMUND HUNT 

The University of Notre Dame 





146 B.C. Sallust, Orosius, and Paterculus (m, 1); Florus (1, 12, 2), Pliny (xxxm, 
148), Seneca Rhetor (Lact. vu, 15, 14). 

203-197 B.C. Valerius Maximus (tx, 1, 3); whereas it is the best era for Sallust. 

circa 187 8.c. Return of Cn. Manlius and Lucius Scipio from Asiatic conquests. 
Florus: Syria prima nos corrupit (11, 12, 7); Livy (xxxrx, 6); Pliny. 

148 B.C. Metellus Pius picked up luxury in Asiatic campaigns, which he taught 
Romans even in the army of Spain. Piso (see note 67), Paterculus (1, 11, 3-5), Livy 
(epit. 57), Florus (11, 12, 3), Valerius Maximus: Metellus was born in good times, died 
in the midst of decay (rx, 1, 5). 

133 B.C. Receiving the kingdom of Pergamum. Florus (11, 12, 3 and 7), Valerius 
Maximus (rx, 1, 5), Pliny. 

Augustine gives nearly all the above views but refutes them (see above, note 8). 

7 Such phrases as Carthago aemula imperii Romani and Carthago sublata or deleta 
occur in Seneca, Paterculus, Sallust, Orosius, Augustine, Florus, and Pliny. Many, too, 
stress the opposition of Nasica to Cato: Augustine, Livy (?), Florus (1, 15, 5), Ampelius 
(Lib. Memor. 19, 11). Others are convinced that the vast bulk into which Rome grew 
led to her decline: Florus (111, 12, 6), Livy (Pref.), Aug. (v, 12s), Seneca Rhetor; while 
still others emphasize the speed of decline after Punic Wars (praeceps is the word): 
Sallust (Aug. 11, 18 f.), Livy (Pref.). 

% Tacitus, Ann. 111, 55, 6. 
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TURNER, RAtPH, The Great Cultural Traditions, Vol. 1, The Ancient 
Cities; Vol. 11, The Classical Empires: New York, McGraw-Hill 
(1941). Pp. xvii+600+xxiv; xv+608 to 1333+xxxii. $8.00. 


This is the most provocative and stimulating work dealing with 
classical antiquity that has come to the reviewer’s attention since 
Benjamin Farrington’s Science and Politics in the Ancient World 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1940). Dr. Turner’s two 
volumes embody a vast amount of scholarly labor. The Bibliog- 
raphy and references in themselves represent a stupendous and 
valuable compilation. If this reviewer’s experience is any criterion, 
The Great Cultural Traditions will not be light reading even for 
those whose interest in history tends toward the philosophical. In 
fact, one wonders what audience Dr. Turner had in mind. Al- 
though the opulent format suggests a college text, the material is 
surely beyond the comprehension of undergraduates. The work 
will be of no use for casual reference; to be understood, the major 
part of it must be read and assimilated—an assignment of formi- 
dable proportions for the student of the classics who, like the review- 
er, must learn a new language as he reads. 

As Dr. Turner himself remarks (1, viii), he has been forced by 
the scope of his work to rely upon the researches and conclusions 
of experts in various fields other than his own. So far as the purely 
narrative, chronological, or factual aspects of history are concerned, 
this reviewer noticed no especially offensive errors in the treatment 
of the classical field. But Dr. Turner’s “frame of reference’’ is not 
that of the traditional liberal arts; he writes from the point of 
view of the social sciences, with particular emphasis upon anthro- 
pology in the widest sense of the term. Judgments are based upon 
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the values of an impatient social philosophy; consequently Dr. 
Turner’s survey of the classical period devolves occasionally into a 
catalogue of the failures of ancient society, whereas a more judicial 
appraisal might also recognize the substantial progress made by 
the ancients toward social objectives which all enlightened people 
today consider desirable. 

Parenthetically it may be noted that Dr. Turner’s seemingly 
personal prejudices (he is no partisan of the classics) at times re- 
sult in comments to which the present reviewer is tempted to ap- 
ply the colloquial adjective “‘snide’’; e.g., the caption to the familiar 
portrait bust of Cicero is as follows: ‘“‘Cicero was a small-town 
lawyer who made learning and opportunism the means of advance- 
ment in the service of the Republican oligarchy. His enduring repu- 
tation flowed from the literary and intellectual expression he gave 
to that conservatism which masks reaction with refinement” (883). 
But even though this concise biography of Cicero may not endear 
Dr. Turner to his classical readers, it conforms to a thesis which 
must be regarded seriously, even if we do not agree with it, much 
less with its consequences. 

“History,” writes Dr. Turner (1, vii), “is the natural propaganda 
of a social order.” On the next page he adds, “As a scholar the 
historian may sit in an ivory tower; as a historian he is in the social 
arena.” Moreover, Dr. Turner, at one time of the University of 
Pittsburgh and presently of the State Department (Time, October 
11, 1943, 40 f.), makes it plain that the only proper objects of study 
in history are social phenomena. In these remarks we of the class- 
ical or liberal disciplines are reminded that the responsibility of 
the scientist or research worker does not end with the determina- 
tion of facts: his task comes to an end only when the significance of 
those facts has been explained. If we are to accept this thesis, we 
must join Dr. Turner in the social arena—one which is perilously 
close at times to becoming a political arena. For we of the liberal 
disciplines stand for the individual point of view as against Dr. 
Turner’s societal point of view. The individual, especially in the 
past decade, has been subjected to a masterly job of character- 
assassination at the hands of the societalists (a new word which is 
needed here). The individual or classical liberal values have been 
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brought into disrepute by the confusion of intellectual, political, 
and spiritual individualism with extreme economic individualism. 
We who honor the individual do not thereby swear allegiance to 
economic royalism. 

At the same time we must confess that the homage which we pay 
to the tradition of liberal thought is often purely ritualistic. The 
liberal arts have increasingly tended to become what Dr. Turner 
calls “decorative learning” and “systematized revery” (cf. his 
devastating paragraph on p. 1271). The liberal values, and the 
educational procedures allied therewith, are badly in need of re- 
appraisal and re-organization. This somewhat restless reviewer has 
read most of the material written in defense of the liberal arts in 
the past few years: one might almost conclude from these polite 
essays that the humanities are, at the best, something vaguely 
genteel. If we object to the anthroposocietal (another new word 
coined for the occasion) interpretation of the classical period, 
which, allowing for Dr. Turner’s evident personal resentment of 
the classics, is surely based upon the prevailing thought of the 
1940’s, we might also confess that the Department of Classics 
(viewed collectively across the country) is not interpreting its 
area of competence for the student and the general public of the 
1940’s with marked success. 

The first two chapters of The Great Cultural Traditions, ‘The 
Beginnings of Cultural Traditions” and ‘The Patterns of Primitive 
Cultures,” constitute exceedingly informative essays in anthro- 
pology. The balance of the first volume, The Ancient Cities, is de- 
voted to an analysis of the rise of, and the cultures of, the great 
cities of Mesopotamia, India, Egypt, and Crete. The author then 
reviews the diffusion of these cultures, the foundation of urban 
cultures in Europe, and the establishment by the Greeks of what is 
aptly termed “The Western High Intellectual Tradition.” The 
second volume, The Classical Empires, has as its basic theme ‘“The 
Interaction of the Traditional Asiatic and European Urban Cul- 
tures.” Under this heading the Hellenistic, Iranian, Hebrew, 
Indian, Chinese, and Graeco-Roman cultural traditions are dis- 
sected. 

Two sections of the second volume are especially worthy of 
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close study. Dr. Turner’s interpretation of the conflict between, 
and the fusion of, classical culture and Christianity (378 pages, 
virtually the latter half of the second volume, one quarter of the 
entire work) deserves to stand as a classic treatment of the subject, 
although one fears that it may be neglected because of its inclu- 
sion under the heading of the work as a whole. The topic, which has 
much to do with the traditional “decline and fall,” needed up-to- 
date treatment. This reviewer is forced reluctantly to confess that 
techniques derived from Dr. Turner’s field have succeeded here, 
whereas he seriously doubts that the techniques of classical 
scholarship are adequate for the task. The unfortunate fact is that 
while brilliant research has vastly increased the range of factual 
knowledge in the past seventy-five years, the method of interpreta- 
tion in the classical field has not greatly changed since the Victo- 
rian Era. The economic interpretation of history has, it is true, been 
recognized (belatedly), but in general one fears that to the Depart- 
ment of Classics the terms “culture” and “history” still mean 
what they meant in the time of Matthew Arnold and Carlyle. 
Thus the final section of Turner’s work, ““The Rise and Decline 
of the Traditional Urban Cultures of Asia and Europe” is of prime 
significance. It is in effect a discussion of the objective content of 
history: an exposition of the author’s credo and method. 
Cultural traditions [writes Turner (1241)] may be understood as organizations 
of behavior (or, subjectively, of mentality) shaped in a process which, arising 
partly in culture itself, moves through time in social interaction ...A cul- 
tural tradition has, therefore, three major elements: 1) the technological 


2) the institutional, 3) the intellectual; and each is related to the others both 
as cause and effect. 


That culture, defined and studied in this manner, is a respect- 
able object of study cannot be denied. But rigid adherence to the 
propositions established by Turner seems to lead to a ‘concept of 
culture and to a history (representing the “going,” visible, or 
dynamic aspects of culture) in which men, as individuals, are not 
recognized and, in fact, do not exist. Moreover, a strict application 
of Turner’s premises would seem to involve a total society, i.e.,a 
state which is not an instrument of society or of the people, viewed 
as an entity apart from the people, but és (theoretically) society 
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itself, always acting for itself. Ideally realized, this seems to be a 
modern variant of the primitive tribe or village system in which the 
individual is totally dominated by the pervasive controls of the 
group or societal state (i.e., the government). One wishes that when 
Dr. Turner undertook, according to his own definition, to write 
propaganda on behalf of a social order, he had been a little more 
specific about the nature of that order. 

However, it must be admitted that Turner tries to be fair. He 
correctly describes “the common denominator of the Greek con- 
tributions to the Western high intellectual tradition” as “‘the dis- 
covery of man” (600). “They discovered man,” he writes (601), 
“not to bring him down to earth, but to give him being, moral 
worth, and immortality. Man did not become nature’s noblest 
product; rather, nature became man’s point of departure for as- 
cending to super-nature.”’ And while we may resent Turner’s con- 
demnation of classical intellectuals, we must in fairness quote his 
justification for such an attitude. He condemns classical intellec- 
tuals first of all for their addiction to “decorative” learning and for 
the obstacles which they placed (unconsciously) in the way of 
scientific and technological advance. (Here he diverges from Far- 
rington’s view in Science and Politics in the Ancient World: Far- 
rington argues that there was a deliberate conspiracy.) Then 
Turner writes (1289): 


Condemnation can with justice be laid upon the few literates of traditional 
urban cultures when they made learning at once the justification and the 
servant of exploitation. In their defence it may be pleaded that, in contribut- 
ing something to the advancement of knowledge and the broadening of ethical 
principles, they invented the means of liberation and amelioration. So they 
did; however, they not only misunderstood the means but also resisted 
its utilization. They can be forgiven the resistance, for they had interests at 
stake, but not the misunderstanding, for to be ignorant while claiming to 
be wise is the greatest of crimes for literate intellectuals. 


In Dr. Turner’s work we are faced with one aspect of the chal- 
lenge of the 1940’s. It is not a challenge that can be ignored. 


Norman J. DEWITT 


Washington University 
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KAULFERS, WALTER V., KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and ROBERTS, 
HOLLAnp D. (editors), Foreign Languages and Cultures in Ameri- 
can Education: New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (1942). 
Pp. xii+405. $3.50. 


This is the first of two projected volumes reporting the results of 
the Stanford Language Arts Investigation conducted during the 
years 1937-1940 under a grant from the General Education Board. 
The present volume includes interpretative statements by the edi- 
tors and some twenty individual reports by teachers of foreign 
languages, English, and social studies, who participated in various 
types of experimental programs sponsored by the Investigation. 

The aim of the Investigation was to build up and make available 
to all schools a body of materials and procedures that had under- 
gone the test of use in the classroom and had proved their efficiency 
in contributing to the realization of significant goals. More than 
150 teachers and administrators engaged in the work. These re- 
ports of practice are published in the hope that teachers of the 
language arts (i.e., foreign languages and English) will find many 
encouraging examples of ways and means for making their subjects 
more effectively “serve humanely great goals in a nation that can 
no longer afford to tolerate a variety of language teaching that 
consists only of busywork of tongue and brain” (page v). Teachers 
of Latin will be especially interested in Chapters 1, m1, and Iv. 

Chapter 1, “Re-creating Life through Literature and Language,” 
sets forth the conviction of the editors (all on the staff of the School 
of Education of Stanford University) about the relation of the lan- 
guage arts to the basic purposes of American education, which 
they believe to be “the building of well-rounded human personali- 
ties and the development of a desirable degree of cultural unity in 
our citizenry” (page 7). They believe firmly that the study of a 
foreign language, ancient or modern, makes an important contri- 
bution to these purposes, provided the teacher sets up “learning 
situations in which the skills in reading, writing, or speaking are 
developed from the beginning in and through practice which yields 
immediate results in the nature of desirable attitudes, interests, 
appreciation, or insights, or in the way of socially acceptable 
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modes of living” (page 7). In other words, the editors (who were 
also the directors of the Investigation) are champions of the func- 
tional rather than the formal approach and of the cultural rather 
than the linguistic approach to the study of any foreign language. 
Furthermore, they insist that there should be greater “‘unification”’ 
of learning than the traditional curriculum provides. On the other 
hand, they do not believe that “unification,” as they understand 
the term, “involves the ultimate scrambling of all subject matter 
into a nondescript potpourri” (page 5). 

Chapter m, “Latin and English Pull Together,” is an English 
teacher’s report of a highly successful experiment in the “unifica- 
tion” of a tenth-grade English course with a tenth-grade Latin 
course. This experiment involved no “fusing” of courses; it re- 
quired only that the two teachers co-operate in planning and con- 
ducting the two courses, and that the administration organize the 
two classes with identical members. Of course, such sectioning 
would be possible only in a school with a fairly large total enrol- 
ment. Chapter rv, “And Besides Latin Is Fun,” is the Latin teach- 
er’s report of her half of this same experiment. 

Chapter vim, “Language Detectives,” will prove of special in- 
terest to teachers of courses in general language or, as they are 
here called, “consumer’s courses in language.”’ Two such experi- 
mental courses are described: one on the ninth-grade level and one 
for the twelfth grade. 

The teacher of Spanish, French, or German will find one or more 
chapters devoted to courses in his particular subject. Still other 
chapters deal with cultural programs conducted in English. 

Chapter xx1, “A Reconstructed Language-Arts Program in Ac- 
tion,” describes an imaginary two-day visit to a hypothetical 
school in which various programs sponsored by the Investigation 
can be seen in operation. This chapter, therefore, helps fill out the 
picture, only limited aspects of which are presented in the limited 
number of reports selected for publication. 

No reader of this volume can doubt the enthusiasm of the 
teachers who conducted the experimental courses. Furthermore, 
efforts at testing results seem to show that the basic language 
skills were in no case sacrificed. The editors make two generaliza- 
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tions about results which will not fail to impress foreign-language 
teachers who view with distress decreased enrolments in their own 
courses: 


1. In classes in which these principles have been put into operation in the 
first two years there has been an increase of 100 to 300 per cent in the number 
of pupils who continue into advanced foreign-language classes beyond the 
two years ordinarily required for admission to college. 

2. The number of pupils discontinuing the study of the language by choice or 
through failure has been materially reduced—in some instances by as much as 
95 per cent (p. 22). 


The teacher of Latin or of any other foreign language will be 
disappointed in the meagerness of teaching material provided in 
this volume for carrying out the principles so ably defended in 
theory. There is a very complete bibliography of foreign literature 
in translation, but the book recognizes rather than solves the prob- 
lem of securing foreign-language reading material of sufficiently 
low vocabulary burden to be used “from the beginning” which 
also has a “socially significant” content. 

In reviewing a book so generally excellent, one hesitates to point 
out even so egregious an error as that on pages 47-48 which be- 
trays the fact that a teacher of English, with a zeal for mythology 
and etymology but not according to knowledge, has confused the 
name of the voracious father of Zeus with the Greek word chronos 
and had then joyously led her pupils to develop a symbolical in- 
terpretation of the myth to the effect that “Father Time swallows 
all things.” And, sad to say, the editors swallowed the error. 

W. L. Carr 

Colby College 

Waterville, Maine 


Hellas, Edited by Hugh Chisholm, Baron George Hoyningen- 
Huene, and Alexander Koiransky: New York, J. J. Augustin 
(1943). Pp. 143, Plates 64, $10.00. 

Sixty-four exquisite photographs by Baron George Hoyningen- 

Huene have been brought together in this volume to serve asa 

tribute to classical Greece. This gesture, apparently inspired not 
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only by the deep sense of the debt owed by our Western civiliza- 
tion to the culture which was developed in the land of the Hellenes, 
but also by the gallant stand of Modern Greece against Fascist and 
Nazi aggression and by the nobility exhibited by its people in the 
face of tyranny and oppression, will be appreciated especially by 
students of classics. For seldom, if at all, can we get so many ex- 
cellent photographs of varied Greek remains within the covers of 
a single volume. 

The eternal Parthenon, the “best gem” which, according to 
Emerson, the “Earth proudly wears’’; views of the various build- 
ings on the Sacred Rock; marbles from the market-place, and the 
Ceramicus of Athens; the broken columns of Sunium, and the 
guardian lion of Chaeronea; the Phaedriades at Delphi, and the 
stadium and theatre of the Delphic oracle; the theatre of Epidau- 
rus and the lions of Delos, are among the relics portrayed. The 
“orey-leaved olive,” the “plant that the olive planter tends, and 
the grey-eyed goddess herself defends” (Sophocles), the sacred 
tree with 

Withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
Front the depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 


In the low vale, or on steep mountain side 
—Wordsworth 


dominates the few landscapes included in the collection. An ex- 
quisite view of the temple of Apollo at Bassae, framed by the 
writhing branches of two giant olive trees, is perhaps the most at- 
tractive ensemble, and the olive trees in the sacred grove at Delphi 
are the most dramatic composition. As an excavator, I must acclaim 
the photographs of broken columns and torn marble walls; the 
warmth of the marble, its translucent quality, and its soft modeling 
are startlingly apparent in many a picture. Special mention is due 
to the representation of two “drums of the Parthenon.” 

The general view of the Parthenon with its northern colonnade 
restored (pp. 90 f.) is unfortunately marred by the fact that it is 
spread over two pages, and its dynamic representation on the 
frontispiece is somewhat diminished by the lack of the proper 
amount of air over its battered pediment. The quality of the 
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photographs is excellent and rivals successfully that of Hege’s 
masterpieces in the recent publication of Olympia. 

The photographs are accompanied by a number of quotations 
from ancient and modern authors, meant to emphasize the debt 
of our civilization to the Greek creative genius. The Funeral 
Oration of Pericles as given to us by Thucydides, passages from 
Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, the Greek Anthology, are intermingled 
with the verses of Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, Goethe, and Shel- 
ley, and the prose of Elie Faure, Renan, and Zervos. Naturally, 
there are innumerable passages, as there are innumerable monu- 
ments, which the readers would have liked to see included in the 
volume, but the editors had to make their choice, dictated by a 
number of practical considerations, and their choice is good. 

The reviewer hopes that it will prove possible in the near future 
to have a sequel to this volume in which will be included a good 
number of photographs depicting Greek landscapes that will give 
the world a worthy pictorial view of the setting within which the 
Greek genius has been creating from times immemorial. How ex- 
cellent such photographs can be is indicated by the composition 
of the theatre of Epidaurus included in the present volume, and 
by the light and shadow effects seen in a number of other photo- 
graphs. Meanwhile, we must be grateful to the editors of the pres- 
ent volume for their exquisite tribute to Hellas. Every library 
and every lover of Greek art should own a copy of the book, which, 
incidentally, will make an exceptionally good present. Perhaps 
it should be mentioned here that part of the profit the editors 
hope to realize from the sale of the volume, will go to the Greek 
War Relief Association. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 


Washington University 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Language Teaching in Wisconsin Public High Schools, 1941-1942" 


This survey was prepared by Frank J. Klier “‘in order to fill a 
gap in curricular information; to facilitate planning; to stimulate 
interest in language study; and to guide future teachers.”’ This 
seventy-eight-page report “‘presents the results of a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to all teachers of foreign languages in the public 
high schools (including junior high schools) of Wisconsin.? Con- 
tents: I. Problem and Method in Retrospect. II. Enrolment in 
Languages. III. The Attitudes of Community-Parents and Pupils 
toward High-School Language Programs. Teacher Judgments of 
the Trend. IV. The Preparation of Language Teachers. V. Lan- 
guage Teachers at Work: Teaching Load, Tenure, and Salaries. 
VI. The Typical Language Teacher in a Wisconsin Public High 
School. VII. An Analysis of Teacher Objectives in Language 
Study. VIII. Aids and Methods in Language Teaching. 1X. The 
Importance of Languages in War and in Peace. Appendix I. Ques- 
tionnaire used for this survey. Appendix II. Partial list of refer- 
ences. Tables showing enrolment and percentages in Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, Polish, and Italian, and in languages since 
1918-19. Graphs showing the number of schools introducing lan- 


1 Available from the office of John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison. For reviews, see (by W. L. Carr) The Classical Outlook for April, 1944 
(xx, 7), 74; (by Emilie Margaret White) Classical Weekly for April 17, 1944 (Vol. 37, 
No. 19), 196 f. 

2 This questionnaire, sent to 524 language teachers, received a 100% response. 
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guages during the period from 1900-1941, and losses in languages; 
showing the colleges in which Wisconsin language teachers re- 
ceived their education. 

This investigation was actively supported by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and offices of various interested 
members of the University of Wisconsin faculty. The Wisconsin 
State Latin Teachers’ Association contributed a share toward the 
expenses, and Professor Walter R. Agard assisted with the manu- 
script. 

Factors to be remembered in connection with the report are the 
determining nature of the form of the questionnaire itself, the 
language problems peculiar to the year covered by the investiga- 
tion,’ and the fact that the enrolments of junior high schools were 
included in the total high-school population while not all reputed 
junior high schools offered the languages. 

At the beginning of 1942, 13 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
Wisconsin public high schools studied language (Latin 7%, Ger- 
man 2.2%, Spanish 1.9%, French 1.4%, Polish 0.3%, Italian 
0.2%), with Latin occupying first place among the languages 
taught, and elected by more pupils than all modern languages com- 
bined. Almost twice as many girls as boys elected the study of 
Latin. Spanish was the most frequently favored substitution for 
Latin in the few smaller schools which were dropping Latin. The 
distribution of Latin students was: first year, 52%; second year, 
40%; third year, 5%; fourth year, 3%. This striking falling off of 
Latin enrolment in the third and fourth years was ascribed to the 
curricular developments for which the war is responsible, the eas- 
ing of college entrance requirements for proficiency in foreign lan- 
guages, and the fact that while there is a tendency to re-evaluate 
the secondary curriculum “in terms of personal and social living,” 
sight is being lost of the real personal and social implications of the 
study of languages. 

The slight downward trend in Latin was seen to reflect a cor- 


* “This research was begun at a time of potential changes in the secondary curriculum 
when particularly some of the major modern languages taught in high schools,—re- 
gardless of their contribution to the war effort—were under pressure, and when Spanish 
was in the ascendancy.” 
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responding attitude toward Latin on the part of students, who, in 
general, felt “satisfied” rather than “favorable” toward the Latin 
program and of the “Community-Parents,” among whom Spanish 
and German were somewhat in the ascendancy. 

“Among the teachers of Latin, 53% worked in their major and 
32% in their minor, the majority of the remaining 15% without a 
major or a minor... .” Latin majors were most frequently com- 
bined with minors in English (with history as second minor) and 
in German (with English as second minor). The teachers of Latin, 
as was true of all the language teachers, showed little unanimity 
as to the objectives guiding the teaching of their subject beyond 
the program for the first and second years, where the objectives 
followed the pattern of 1) ability to read Latin, 2) ability to write 
Latin, 3) improvement of English vocabulary and grammar, 4) 
more correct English usage. The understanding of other civ- 
ilizations and peoples was given seventh place. “In previous 
years,” it was reported, “‘the members of the language departments 
at the University of Wisconsin have published suggestions for the 
teaching of the subject in high schools, a practice unfortunately 
discontinued during the last decade.” Though the value of such 
pamphlets on methodology is apparent, the recommendations 
given in the report, based on bulletins of 1915, ante-date the more 
important recent investigations, handbooks, studies, and reports 
in this field. 

In suggesting “What Administrators and Teachers Can Do,” 
the report reiterates the truism that pupils are best stimulated and 
motivated by the enthusiasm and ingenuity of good teachers who 
interpret the values of language study in terms of their pupils’ 
interests, needs, and intellectual capacities; teachers who realize 
the value of travel; and teachers who continually develop in more 
effective teaching. Administrators and teachers alike must have 
clearly in mind the values of languages and make these clear to 
both parents and pupils—that languages “‘concern the whole per- 
son” and complement, rather than compete with, the social stud- 
ies. If students are to be sufficiently equipped with the quality of 
language tools needed in the post-war world, either intensified 
study or a longer term of study than two years of the usual type 
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may be considered as a possibility, and the programs must be 
flexible enough to provide for the varying abilities of the students. 

In conclusion, ““The Need for Languages in War and Peace,” 
is reviewed. ‘“They are the subjects which must make and keep 
mankind human.” “‘As the custodians of mankind’s beliefs, dreams, 
hopes, and aspirations, the humanities—and chiefly languages— 
must not only be revived and kept alive, but our faith in them must 
be clarified and strengthened.” 

Improvement in the language programs throughout the country 
might well be implemented by similar investigations undertaken 
by other states. Only by bringing to light the strong and the weak 
points in the present language program, as Wisconsin has done, can 
changes in viewpoint and procedures be achieved for the better- 
ment of the whole situation. 

G. L. B. 


Information Please: Excellence in Latin Earns Defense Stamps 


Latin students of Miss Harriet Echternach and Miss Elizabeth 
_ Joiner at Sterling Township High School, Sterling, Illinois, are 
very up-to-date in their activities. They observed the 2695th birth- 
day of Rome by buying war stamps. This highly successful enter- 
prise was reported in the local newspaper. 

At one of their Latin Club meetings, questions from members 
nearly nonplused the five member-experts on the “Information 
Please” program given below. When the experts were nonplused, 
the framer of the query received a ten-cent defense stamp.” 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


(Rooster Crows) Wake up, Romani Hodierni. It’s time to puzzle the experts. 
This program is absolutely unrehearsed—and now we present the board of 
experts. 

List of the five experts, three representing Latin II, and one each, Latin III and 
IV. 

A prize will be given to any person sending in a question that these experts 

cannot answer. 


1 Other features of the program were two playlets, The Tragic Death of Julius Caesar 
and The Burial of Caesar, with a speech about Caesar. The evening closed with refresh- 
ments and dancing. 
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Now, how about this one? 


1. 


2. 


com 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


What were Vergil’s three most important works? (Bucolics, or Eclogues; 
the Georgics; and the Aeneid.) 

Between what two countries did the First Punic War take place? The 
possession of what island was at stake? (Between Rome and Carthage, 
and the island was Sicily.) 


. Get two out of three: 


a. What mythological symbol is the insigne of the army medical corps? 
(Caduceus of Mercury) 

b. What is the Latin motto of the Marine Corps? (Semper Fidelis) 

c. What is the Latin motto for the Coast Guard? (Semper Paratus) 


. Three out of three: 


a. Who was the goddess of wisdom and war? (Minerva) 
b. Who was the god of music and poetry?’ (Apollo) 
c. Who was the god of entrances? (Janus) 


. Identify three of the following four characters: a. Ariovistus b. Hannibal 


c. Valerius Procillus d. The Horatii. 

(a. Am arrogant German king with whom Caesar fought. b. A famous 
Carthaginian leader who fought in the Second Punic War. c. A close friend 
of Caesar who was captured by the Germans but was recovered upon Caesar’s 
victory over Ariovistus. d. Three brothers who fought in behalf of the Roman 
army and settled a war.) 


. Who spoke the following? Give the person and at what time or under what 


condition. Get two out of three: 

a. Veni Vidi Vici (Caesar—after his campaign in the East.) 

b. “Carthago Delenda est.” (Cato, regarding Carthage in Punic Wars.) 
c. Dux femina facti (Vergil, in regard to Dido in the Aeneid) 


. What was the name of Cicero’s brother? (Quintus) 
. Caesar’s gentile name was? (Julius) 
. Had Caesar risen to power at the time of Catiline’s revolt against Cicero? 


(He had not risen to full power.) 

This question has to do with mythological monsters: Get two out of three, 
gentlemen: 

a. What monster is part horse, part man? (Centaur) 

b. What creature is part bull, part man? (Minotaur) 

c. What is part woman and part bird? (Harpy) 

This man is considered by critics as one of the world’s great stylists. He 
developed his literary art by close application to the Greek models to 
such an extent that he became the most polished of all Latin writers. The 
term curiosa felicitas refers to his excellent choice of words in his writings. 
(Horace) 

Would you say that Rome was a city on the Mediterranean Sea? (No) 
Is our eighth month named for Julius Caesar? (No) 














14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Two out of three: What is the difference between: a. argumentatio b. 
Antonius c. assonance? 

(a. Argumentatio—one division of an ancient oration; the part of the speech 
in which the proof was adduced. Also called probatio. b. Antonius—Cic- 
ero’s colleague in the consulship of 63 B.c. c. Assonance—a figure of speech 
in which there is a grouping of words with more or less similar sounds. 
What was the law passed by the Senate in regard to citizenship and what 
were its provisions? (Lex Plautia Papiria. One seeking citizenship must 
have an established residence in Italy and he must register his name with 
a Roman praetor within sixty days.) 

Name the two soldiers whom Caesar sent to Ariovistus as representatives 
when Ariovistus desired a second conference with Caesar just before the 
second campaign began. (Gaius Valerius Procillus and Marcus Metius). 
What do we mean today when we say “crossing the Rubicon’? (This 
means to take action which will inevitably bring certain consequences, or to 
take action from which there is no turning back.) 

Who was the other consul in office with Julius Caesar? (Bibulus) 

Who were the Muses? (They were mythological beings that stood for the 
nine cultures or arts.) 

Into what three parts was ancient Gaul divided, and what three rivers 
marked off these divisions? (Belgians, Aquitanians, and Celts. The Ga- 
ronne river divides the Gauls from the Aquitanians, and the Marne and the 
Seine divide the Gauls from the Belgians.) 

Who were Caesar’s three wives? (Cornelia, Calpurnia, and Pompeia) 
“When hot and cold run around the town 

What Roman god jumps up and down?” (Mercury) 

Some authorities believe that Vergil created the character, Dido, only to 
serve the purpose of delaying Aeneas in his quest for his destined land, 
thus comparing her to what other character in Greek mythology? (Circe) 
What was the name of the prison in which Lentulus, the fellow-conspirator 
with Catiline, was executed? (The Mamertine prison or the Tullianum) 
Who were the three horsemen of Roman poetry? (Horace, Vergil, and 
Ovid) 

I am one of Caesar’s officers. I have fought in the army of Lucius Sulla 
and afterwards in the army of Marcus Crassus. Through a mistake of 
mine Caesar’s surprise attack against the Helvetians was a failure. 
(Publius Considius) 

Identify the following: onager (a military machine for discharging large 
stones); ballista (a similar machine); scorpio (similar, but could also dis- 
charge arrows); aqguila (eagle of Roman legion). 

What figure of speech employs the use of unnecessary words for effect? 
(Pleonasm) 

What is the difference between a simile, synecdoche, and syncope? (Sim- 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


tle—comparison using “‘like’’ or ‘‘as” ; synecdoche—a part of something used 
for whole thing; syncope—the elision of one or more letters or sounds from 
the middle of a word.) 

Three out of four: Give the Greek names for the following gods and 
goddesses: Venus (Aphrodite), Juno (Hera), Ceres (Demeter), Neptune 
(Poseidon). 

What was the first triumvirate? For what purpose was it formed? Who 
were in it? (The first triumvirate was a political organization. It was 
formed to get Caesar elected consul. Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar were in 
it.) 

Identify the following, two out of three: a. phalanx b. Orgetorix 
c. Arar river. 

(a. A phalanx is a battle formation “in which heavy infantry were drawn up, 
in an unbroken line, several ranks deep.”’ b. Orgetorix was chosen leader of 
the Helvetians, but when it was found out that he was working to gain more 
himself, he was killed. c. The Arar was a river which flowed through the 
territories of the Sequanians and Haeduans. As the Helvetians were aitempt- 
ing to cross it, they were defeated by Caesar.) 

Who said the following? Three out of four: 

“My country is dearer than my life to me.” (Cicero) 

“The die is cast.” (Caesar) 

“Woman is a varied and changeable creature.” (Vergil) 

“Carpe Diem”—‘“Seize the Day.” (Horace) 

Three out of four. How many men are there in a: 

a. Legion (3600 to 6000) 

b. Century (60 to 100) 

c. Cohort (360 to 600) 

d. Maniple (120 or 200) 

What is meant by the “‘Cursus Honorum,” and of what is it composed? 
(It was a series of offices that a Roman had to go through in set order, culmin- 
ating in the consulship. In the senatorial cursus honorum the steps were: 
quaestor, curule aedile, praetor, and consul.) 


Who was the man who prosecuted Archias, Cicero’s teacher? (Grattius) 


What does Cicero say about how we use literature? (We use literature 
both to cultivate our minds and to relax them.) 


HARRIET ECHTERNACH 
ELIZABETH JOINER 


Sterling Township High School 
Sterling, Illinois 
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“The Odyssey” 


“Motivated, composed, illustrated, printed, and bound by the 
Latin, English, Art, and Printing students of John D. Pierce 
Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan,” in the spring of 
1943, the Odyssey is a work of art that might well be emulated as a 
worthwhile project in which several departments collaborate. 
Among the faculty advisers was Mildred Simmons, Latin teacher, 
whom we most heartily applaud. The artistic effect is enhanced by 
the use of distinctive type and violet ink in printing the twenty- 
three pages as well as the gold cover. The map of Odysseus’ 
travels, hand-tinted in water color, is followed by verses on the 
wondrous adventures of the wandering hero, all handsomely il- 
lustrated with decorative block prints. 


Libelli'—Latin Headlines ) 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran describes the Libelli, weekly mimeo- 
graphed bulletins in Latin put out at the Fort Hamilton High 
School in Brooklyn, thus: 


We take a headline or some quotation of interest from a local paper, trans- 
late it into Latin, develop the meaning and origin of a single word (rarely more 
than one), give cognates in the Romance languages (occasionally in German), 
and sometimes worthwhile Latin quotations containing this word that has 
been singled out for special treatment. Libellus 101, by way of example, fol- 


lows: 


LIBELLUS 101 NOVA SEPTIMANARIA Brooklyn, N. Y. 
January 10, 1944 
SCHOLA SUPERIOR CASTELLI HAMILTONIENSIS 
“Nazis abandon arms in wild flight.” 


NAZISTAE PRAECIPITES SE FUGAE MANDANTES ARMA RE- 
LINQUUNT. NOTE: MANDO,—ARE, in the headline has the literal force 
of ‘intrust’ (lit. ‘intrusting themselves to flight,’ i.e., ‘taking to flight’), but in 


1 Libelli may be had as they appear (fifteen coming out each term, none during 
holidays) for five cents per bulletin. Address Dr. Emory E. Cochran, Fort Hamilton 
High School, Shore Road and 83rd Street, Brooklyn, 9, New York. Bulletin No. 598 
(five mimeographed pages, ten cents) of the American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, contains a dozen of Dr. Cochran’s 
Libelli with suggestions as to their use toward vitalizing Latin study. See also “Latin 
Headlines,” The Classical Outlook for October, 1943 (xx1, page 3); Dr. Cochran’s 
“The Daily Headline,” The Classical Outlook for January, 1943 (xx, pages 36-38). 
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most Eng. derivatives it keeps its other common meaning of ‘command’ or 
‘order’: when a court issues a mandamus (lit. ‘we order’ or ‘command’) it 
orders the performance of some duty or obligation.—Mandatory instructions 
are compulsory (i.e., ordered).—A Mandate is a commission, an order, or a 
command. (Also: ‘a commission issued by the League of Nations authorizing 
a selected power to administer, control, and develop a territory for a specified 
purpose.’ NED The corresponding verb related to this use of the noun is 
(‘to Mandate,’ e.g., Mandated territories are those assigned under a Man- 
date.”)—A Commandant and a Commodore are both Commanding officers, the 
former in the army, the latter in the navy.—To countermand an order is to 
give a contrary command or order.—Mandate in the Romance Languages is 
Mandate in French, and Mandato in Spanish and Italian. Mandat (or Auftrag) 
is also found in German. E.E.C. 


In the Latin headlines, students can see for themselves that 
Latin is still live enough to express contemporary concepts con- 
cisely. Moreover, this presentation of cognates in many languages 
will no doubt pique the interest and whet the curiosity of the lan- 
guage-minded to pursue independent word study, and some of the 
Libelli contain very interesting remarks which are stimulating to 
students. Last spring schools in seventeen states had already re- 
quested that they be put on the regular mailing list for these novel 
bulletins. 

* Many teachers who have had their students put headlines and other newspaper 
material into Latin vouch for the educational value of this practice but insist that 
extreme caution must be exercised as to the kind of Latin used. The success of this 
sort of thing as a student exercise lies in the use of classical Latin rather than in a 
display of ingenuity in coining Latin-like words and expressions to convey modern 
' ideas. For an expression of this point of view, though specifically dealing with Latin 
that can be spoken in the classroom, see Norman J. DeWitt’s “Speaking of NL,” the 
Classical W eekly for May 8, 1944 (Vol. xxxvu, No. 22), 219 f. 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, Charleston, IIl., 
and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western 
States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


California—Stanford Conference on the Humanities 


The second annual Stanford Conference on the Humanities was held on the 
campus of Stanford University, August 11 and 12, 1944. The theme, “The 
Content of Humanistic Education,” was developed through two general ses- 
sions, addressed by Professor Max Radin and by Professor Howard F. 
Lowry, and through two periods of committee sessions. 

The delegates, who were divided among committees, worked prior to the 
Conference and during two sessions on specific curriculum problems. These 
groups, of which there were five, studied the following topics: 

1. The Essential Tools in a College Education. 

2. Knowledge of Subject Matter Requisite in an Undergraduate Liberal 

Education. 
3. The Relationship of the Fine Arts to a College Education and to a 
Program in the Humanities. 

4. The Interrelationship between the Humanities and the Social Sciences. 

5. American Studies in a College Education. 

Forty-one delegates attended. These delegates represented thirty-eight insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the ten western states. 

A volume, now in preparation, will contain the summaries and conclusions 
of the work of each of the five committees and the full text of the two ad- 
dresses. 


Connecticut 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Section of the Classical Association 
of New England met at St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Saturday, October 
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21. At the morning session, after the greetings by Rev. Joseph M. Griffin, of 
St. Thomas Seminary, and a response by Professor Karl P. Harrington, 
President of the Connecticut Classical Association, Goodwin N. Beach, of 
Hartford, read a paper on “Post-War Education,” and Sister Mary Sarah, of 
St. Joseph College, one entitled “Latin for Living.” In the afternoon session 
Joseph P. Maguire, of Boston College, read a paper on “Democracy in the 
Greek State’; Rev. Arthur H. Hefferman, Diocesan Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in the Hartford Diocese, conducted a round-table discussion on ‘‘Edu- 
cational Trends’; and Herbert P. Arnold, of the Choate School, reported on 
the “State Latin Contest.” 


Connecticut—New London 


The Aulularia of Plautus was presented in English translation before an 
enthusiastic audience at Connecticut College on November 16 by the class in 
Play Production under the direction of Professor Arthur Bouvier. Since most 
of the fifth act has been lost, a new ending was written by members of the 
class and of the class in playwriting. 


Kentucky Classical Association 


On November 3 and 4 the Kentucky Classical Assocation met at George- 
town College. In the afternoon session the program ran: “Projects in Teach- 
ing Latin,’”’ Miss Mary West, University of Kentucky; “Meaning of Kosmos,” 
Professor George W. Redding, Georgetown College; ‘“‘Some Obligations to 
Latin Scholarship in the Interpretation of Paradise Lost,” Professor W. B. 
Jones, Georgetown College; “Some Problems in the Teaching of Latin, Miss 
Sallie Adams Robinson, Lafayette High School. At the evening dinner Dr. 
George Ragland, of Lexington, spoke on ‘The Classics Then and Now.” 
Saturday morning Rev. Professor John H. Ramsey, Villa Madonna College, 
read a paper on the “History and Poetic Analysis of the Dies Irae’’; Dr. Al- 
berta Server, University of Kentucky, “Spain, Daughter of Rome’”’; Dean Al- 
vin E. Evans, University of Kentucky, “The Law in Livy, Horace, and 
Juvenai”; Dr. Laura Robinson, Centre College, “Censorship in the Roman 
Republic”; Dean R. T. Hinton, Georgetown College, ‘The Value of Classical 
Training to a Scientist.”” The attendance was good and the meeting full of en- 
thusiasm. 

The officers are: J. A. Tolman, Georgetown College, president; Mary Wood 
Brown, Henry Clay High School, vice-president; Sallie Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, secretary-treasurer; Nadine Overall, Murray Teach- 
ers’ College, corresponding secretary; Edna Wofford, Danville High School, 


secretary of extension. 


Ohio Classical Conference 
The Ohio Classical Conference met at Columbus October 26-28. On the 
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opening evening, Thursday, the Conference was entertained at an informal 
reception by the Columbus Latin Club. The Friday morning session opened 
with a paper by Rabbi Samuel M. Gup, Temple Israel, Columbus, on “The 
Humanities in These Days,” followed by Kathryn S. Bennett, of Lake Erie 
College, on “Some Great Teachers of Greece and Rome.” The session ended 
with a panel of reviews by high-school teachers, an innovation that other 
program makers will no doubt note with interest. The books were: Rousseau, 
Emile, Mildred D. Lenk, of Urichsville High School; Adler, How to Read a 
Book, Nellie P. Rosebaugh, of Glenville High School, Cleveland; Van Doren, 
Liberal Education, Albert L. Waldron, University School, Shaker Heights; 
Maritain, On Education, Anne M. Lewis, Newton Falls High School. In the 
afternoon there were reports by Virginia G. Markham, of the John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, for the Committee on Latin Week; by Ruth W. Dun- 
ham, of the Mansfield High School, for the County Representatives; by W. T. 
Semple, of the University of Cincinnati, for the Ohio Latin Service Commit- 
tee; by Kenneth R. Evans, of Columbus Academy, for the Conference. Then 
came more formal papers: Malcolm F. MacGregor, of the University of Cin- 
Cinnati, “Thucydides and Athenian Politics’; Dorothy M. Seeger, of the 
Rayen School, Youngstown, “‘Ethical Values in the Teaching of Latin”; Jean 
Stoner, of the Laurel School, Shaker Heights, “What the High-School Teacher 
of Latin Expects of the College’’; Alice Catherine Ferguson, of Ashland Col- 
lege, “What the College Expects of the High-School Teacher”; Henry C. 
Montgomery, Miami University, “Classic Revival Architecture in Ohio” (Il- 
lustrated). 

At the banquet on Friday evening President Howard F. Lowry, of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, gave an address entitled, “An Experiment in Time.” Two 
papers closed the Conference Saturday: Paul R. Murphy, of Mount Union 
College, ‘A Personal Florilegium”; Arthur M. Young, of the University of 
Akron, “Greek Monasteries” (Illustrated). 

The Ohio Classical Conference is organized by counties, with a representa- 
tive for each county. It might be well for other state organizations to consider 
whether they can copy or adapt this plan to their profit. 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The Classical Club of Greater Boston held its annual fall meeting at the 
College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, at six-thirty o’clock. The speaker after the dinner was Professor Mervyn 
J. Bailey, of Boston University. The subject of his interesting address was: 
“The Classical and Romantic in Greek Sculpture.” His talk was illustrated 
with beautiful slides. Announcement was made by Miss Sylvia Lee, president 
of the Club, that the Reading Group would study Juvenal’s Safires under the 
direction of Miss Lee, and continue the study, begun last year, of the Odyssey 
under the direction of Professor Agnew, of Boston University. 
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Swarthmore College Memorial Scholarships in Classics and Ancient History' 


In memory of William Hyde Appleton, Ferris W. Price, and Walter Den- 
nison, three professors of classics who were associated with Swarthmore 
College prior to 1917, the College is offering two scholarships in 1945, one toa 
man and one to a woman who desires to specialize in Greek, Latin, classics, or 
ancient history. These scholarships carry a stipend of $200 a term; it is ex- 
pected that they will be tenable for eight terms, subject to the holders’ high 
standing in the College. 

Special requirements, in addition to the normal requirements of the College, 
are: high recommendation by teachers of classics and history, high rating in 
the Latin Achievement Test of the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
high rating in a competitive Latin Reading Test set by the College. Applica- 
tions for the scholarships should be submitted to the Deans by February 15, 
1945. Inquiries and general correspondence may be addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Classics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


1 The CLASSICAL JOURNAL welcomes announcements of this kind. We would suggest 
that in future years, since most institutions make such awards in March or April, we 
be sent as many announcements as possible by December 15 in order that they may ap- 
pear in the February issue. If a sufficient number of institutions respond to this invita- 
tion, we shall group their announcements as a sort of directory.—Editor. 





